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Admiral Magruder 
_ Relieved Because 


Of Navy Criticism 


_Navy Department Charged 
Errors in Facts Set Forth 
in Published State- 


ment. 


' 


Explanation Asked 
By Secretary Wilbur 


His Sources of Information 
for Article Contributed to 
Magazine Are Also 
Demanded. 


Orders issued to Rear Admiral Thomas 
P. Magruder, advising him that he will 
be relieved of his post as commandant 
of the Philadelphia Navy Yard, resulted 
“trom his recent utterances and from 
the official correspondence relating there- 
to,” the Secretary of the Navy, Curtis 
D. Wilbur, announced October 26 in a 
formal statement. The Department at the 
same time made public the correspond- 


ence between the Department and Admi- 


ral Magruder. 


In his statement Secretary Wilbur | 


said that “no punitive action has been 


taken, nor will be taken on the article | 


published in the Saturday Evening Post.” 


He added, however, that “as to other and | 


subsequent utterances I make no state- 


ment at this time, as I am now more | 
interested in ascertaining whether or not | 
the Navy can benefit by Admiral Ma- | 


gruder’s knowledge or experience in re- 
gard to naval organization and naval 
economy.” 


Investigation Not Asked for. 

The Secretary of the Navy stated 
orally that Admiral Magruder had not 
made a formal request for an investiga- 
tion, but that any request to this end 
would be given “serious consideration.” 

The correspondence presented consists 
primarily of a communication from the 
Secretary of the Navy to Admiral Ma- 
gruder calling attention to alleged er- 
rors of fact in statements contained in 
the published article attributed to Ad- 
miral Magruder, and calling upon him 


for specific explanations and as to the | 
Another | 


sources of his information. 
eommunication inquires as to the ac- 


eiracy of an interview attributed to | 


Admiral Magruder in a newspaper arti- 
cle published in Philadelphia and else- 
where. i 

The chief of the Bureau of Navigation, 


Rear Admiral R. H. Leigh, stated orally | 


in connection with the exchange of cor- 


- respondence between his Bureau and Ad- | 


miral Magruder, that Admiral Magruder 


“had not definitely answered” any of the | 


questions propounded to hiva. He added 
that it took him 15 days to answer the 


question asked by the Department, which | 


took issue with statements rade by Ad- 
miral Magruder in his articzle. 


“Admiral Magruder’s correspondence | 


covered three pages while that of the 
Department covered 11 pages,” said Ad- 
miral Leigh. 


Admiral Latimer to Succeed. 

Rear Admiral Julian Latimer, presi- 
dent of the naval examining board, has 
been designated to succeed Admiral 

gruder as commandant of the Phila- 

Aeon Navy Yard on or about Novem- 
bér 5, at which time Admiral Magruder 
has been ordered to report at Washing- 
ton. Admiral Latimer until recently 
commanded the speciai service squadron 
in Nicaraguan waters\for which service 
he was awarded the distinguished serv- 
ice medal. 


The full text of- Secretary Wilbur’s 


statement, together with the corre- 
spondence between the Department and 
Admiral Magruder, follows: 

Statement by Secretary of the Navy 
Wilbur, 26 October, 1927: 


The order to Admiral Magruder is 
not punitive; it is administrative. It 
is not customary or desirable to state the 
reasons for the administrative assign- 
ment of officers, involving as it does 
an intimate knowledge of and familiarity 
with the officer personnel. 

Officers are expected to accept assign- 
ments of duty without hesitation or 
complaint, and are entitled to be pro- 
tected from a public discussion of the 
reasons for such duty. The assignment 
or reassignment of officers is ordinarily 
more or less a matter of routine, but 
nevertheless a matter of most serious 
consideration and frequent consultations. 

It is proper to say that the reassign- 
ment of Admiral Magruder has resulted 
from his recent utterances and from 
the official correspondence relating there- 
to, but no punitive action has been 
taken, nor will any be taken, on the 
article published in the Saturday Even- 
ing Post. As to other and subsequent 
utterances, I make no statement at this 
time, as I am now more interested in 
ascertaining whether or not the Navy 
can benefit by Admiral Magruder’s know]l- 
edge or experience in regard to naval 
organization and naval economy. 

I will say, however, that I do not feel 


that the Secretary of the Navy should | 
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Munitions Stocks Near Exhaustion, Method for Testing ~ | Farm Products 
Col. MacNider Tells Industrialists 


Assistant Secretary of War, In Address, Advocates Con- 
sistent Program to Replenish Supply as One of 
Plans for Defense in Time of Peace. 


Should war occur today, the Army { and its resultant taxation would have 


would be helpless from six to nine 
months, because the present stock of 
munitions is exhausted, stated the As- 
sistant Secretary of War, Col. Hanford 
MacNider, on October 26, in an address 
before the National Association of Man- 
ufacturers, meeting in Chattanooga, 
Tenn. Unless the manufacturers of this 
country will come to the rescue and 
speedily, he said, the Army of the United 
States will be helpless. 

An authorized summary of Colanel 
MacNider’s address follows, in full text: 

If we had aur present industrial plans 


we could have saved the nation ten bil- 
lions of dollars. Pehaps the exact figures 
can be disputed, but they can be esti- 


mated closely enough to say. authorita- 
tively that the present national debt 


Distribution System 
Declared to Fail to 


| Waste of Millions of Dollars 
Ascribed to Faulty 
Methods of 
Selling. 





oo” 


y The science of commodity distribution 
| has failed to keep pace with improved 


| manufacturing methods, the Director of | 


| the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 


merce, Dr. Julius Klein, declared Octo- 

ber 26 in an address before the American 
Association of Advertising Agencies. 

Dr. Klein, outlining the 

| service units of the Government, de- 

clared that millions are being squandered 


in inefficient selling, néthods. - With some® 


| deductions, he. said, something like $89,- 
| 000,000,000 was spent last year in the 





for the National Defense in April, 1917, ~ 


Function Efficiently | 





economic | 





been cut in half. 
Dependent Upon Industry. 

Even to the man who isn’t particu- 
larly interested in that—if there is any 
Such person—there is another rather 
important fact connected with these in- 
dustrial preparedness measures. We 
could have equipped our armies and sent 
them into action six months sooner than 
we did. 

Disregarding the effect of any such 
status of American arms in 1917 and 
1918 and a correspondingly fast recov- 
ery in world’s affairs and finances, this 
hew preparedness presents a changed 
picture for the future. It entirely alters 
our position in the international picture. 
Just so far as we develop and bring this 
program toward completion do we add 
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British Make No Changes 


In Rubber Restriction 


The British Colonial Office has an- 
nounced no change in rubber restriction 
beginning November 1, which is the be- 
ginning of the new restriction year, the 
Commercial Attache at London, William 
L. Cooper, reports in a cablegram re- 


| ceived in the Department of Commerce. 


The cablegram states that the Gov- 


| ernments of British Malaya and Ceylon, 
| however, are being asked to increase | 


the efficiency of the operation of the. 


| scheme, and that consultations are pro- | 


ceeding in both places to determine 


whether changes in the scheme are ad- | 


| visable by January 1, 
| Commerce of the Department of Com- 


‘Simplified Practice 
Gains Adherents | 


80 Per Cent of Subscribers 


United States for commodities and serv- | 


| ices. 

no one knows,” said Dr. Klein. 
| follows: 

j 


In Dr. Klein’s opinion, the big job 
| before the Government is to work with 


“Just where or how the money went, | 
( A sum- | 
| mary of his address was made public as | 


business in considering, the many vitally | 
|; important problems of distribution effi- | 
| ciency and in attacking them with the | 


| ysis so that maximu mbenefits may ac- 
crue to the consumer as well as to the 
producer and the distributor. 


-ent trying all sorts of schemes, attempt- 
ing to grope our way in this direction 
and that, without many clear principles 
| to guide us. 
Mail-order houses, which were sup- 
posed to derive much of their advantage 
from the fact that they had no salesmen 
or no expensive retail establishments, 
are now finding it advantageous in many 
cases to establish retail display stores 
| and many of them are employing the 
equivalent of traveling salesmen to place 
their catalogs in the hands of pros- 
| pective customers. 
Some chain stores which hitherto con- 
| sistently adhered to the cash and carry 


a telephone and a delivery service. De- 
partment stores are taking on all kinds 
of service departments, including beauty 
parlors, golf schools, bus transportation, 
“baby checking” facilities, and many 
other services. 

We have retailers organizing coopera- 
tive wholesale buying associations, whole- 
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more modern weapons of scientific anal- | 
| rived 


Mainiain Program, Says 
Commerce Department. 
About 80 per cent of those who adopt 


simplified practice recommendations ad- 
here to their programs, it was stated, 


October 25, by the acting chief, Edwin | 


W. Ely, of the Division. of Simplified 
Practice, Department of Commerce, 
speaking before the National Associa- 


tion of Wood Turners in Detroit, Mich. | 


Mr. Ely discussed the benefits to be de- 
from eliminating unnecessary 
variety and sizes and types of com- 


| modities. 


According to Dr. Klein we are at pres- | 


The authorized summary* of his ad- 
dress follows in full text: 

Simplified practice is now strongly 
recognized by commerce and _ industry 
as one of the most significant economic 
movements of the day. It is now well 


established as a fundamental of good | 


| business management; and during the 


| past year the outstanding development | 
| in. connection with 





salers organizing chains of retailers and | 
! 


| 


: | the program. 
system now find it advantageous to add | 


the simplification 
movement was the strengthening of sup- 
port for, and adherence to the simplified 
practice recommendations developed by 


| the respective industries. 


Interest in the simplification work de- 
veloped out of the war time birth of 
Interest was further stim- 
ulated by the survey of waste in in- 
dustry made by the Hoover Committee 
early in 1921. The establishment of the 
Division of Simplified Practice in the 
Department of Commerce, November 21, 
1921, provided a clearing house or cen- 
tralizing agency through which the ‘man- 
ufacturer, distributer and consumer 
groups can meet to discuss their com- 
mon problems and decide upon elimi- 
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half adobe-shale and one-half sand and 
gravel material are apparently the most 
efficient in the delivery of water of all 
canals to be found on the Government’s 
reclamation projects, accordimg to figures 
made public on October 26 by the Bureau 
of Reclamation, Department of the In- 
terior. 


The figures are contained in a study 


of the 1917-1926 use of water on the ° 


projects, just completed by the Hydraulic 
Engineer, E. B. Debler, and made avail- 
able at the Bureau’s Washington, D. C., 
office. The Bureau stated orally that the 
study is the first of its kind. 


Silt is Least Efficient. 

The lowest delivery, 29 per cent, is 
listed for the Rio Grande. project in 
Texas, the canals and laterals of which 

| are dug through silt. 

The total div rsions on the various 
| projects, as made public by the Bureau, 
follow: 

Belle Fourche: Irrigated area, 45,164 


Irrigation canals built through one- 
| 
| 


Irrigation Canals Through Adobe-Shale 
And Gravel Deliver Most Water to Land 


; cent; waste, 6 per cent; 


| acres; 





1. [Continued on 


Lowest Percentage of Efficiency on Federal Projects 
Found Where Waterway Material Is Silt. 


acres; elevation, 2,800 feet; 
58 miles; nature of canal materials, clay 
and sandy soil; canal and lateral losses, 
38 per cent; waste, 15 per cent; deliv- 
ered to farms, 47 per cent. 

Carlsbad: Irrigated area, 22,535 acres; 
elevation, 3,100 feet; miles of canals and 
laterals operated, 45; lined, 11; nature 
of canal materials, sandy loam and 
gravel; canal and lateral losses, 48 per 
delivered to 
farms, 46 per cent. 

Grand Valley: Irrigated area, 10,139 
elevation, 4,700 feet; miles of 
canals and laterals operated, 180; lined, 
none; nature of canal materials, previous 


puddle lined; canal and lateral losses, 43 | 
per cent; waste, 22 per cent; delivered to 


farms, 35 per cent. 
Huntley Loses 69 Per Cent. 


Huntley: Irrigated area, 19,406 acres; | 


elevation, 3,000 feet, miles of canals and 
laterals operated, 282; lined, none; na- 
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miles of | 
canals and laterals operated, 547; lined, | 





Paper Is Improved 


Bureau of Standards Perfects 
Process to Judge Quality 
and Durability. 
Development of an improved method 


for determining the amount of oxidiza- 
tion products 


high grade rag-fiber papers, is reported 


by the Bureau of Standards in announc- | 


ing the isuance of a technologic paper 
on the subject October 26. The full text 
of the announcement follows: 

Oxidation products, if present in paper, 
weaken it so it is desirable to keep them 
as low as possible. An improved method 
for determining the amount of these 
products has been developed by the Bu- 
reau of Standards. In the examination 
of paper and other cellulose materials, 
the term “Copper number” is_ used, 
meaning the amount of copper reduced 
from a certain copper solution by a given 
amount of the cellulose material. This 
test is used to find the content of oxi- 
dation products and other degrading 
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Cuban Sugar Control 

Stated to Be Similar 
To Equalization Fee 
Senator Nye Says Plan Em- 

bodies Same Principle and 


Purpose as McNary- 
Haugen Proposal. 


Commenting on the recent action of | 


the Cuban Government in taking over 
control of the production and exporta- 
tion of sugar with the purpose of in- 


| creasing the price which American con- 


sumers must pay for Cuban sugar, Sen- 
ator Nye (Rep.), of North Dakota, de- 


clared orally on October 26 that if the 
Government of the United States ac- | 


quiesces in this situation without retali- 
atory action, such as withdrawal of the 


20. per cent preferential tariff on Cuban | ! 2 re nh 
P | in October, though it may go U poroke 


sugar, the attitue of this Government 


can be interpreted as an acceptance of | 
the principle involved in the equaliza- | 
tion fee provision of the vetoed McNary- | 


Haugen farm relief bill. 

The Cuban plan involves the same 
principle as the McNary-Haugen 
he said, namely, control of the export- 
able surplus. 

Plan Deserving of Study. 

“Tf the Cuban restriction of sugar ex- 
ports to the United States is tolerated 
and if we smile upon it, we certainly 


| are making headway for the McNary- 


Haugen forces in this/country,”. Senator 
Nye said. 
“If the Cuban government has found 


a method of controlling the present sit- | 
uation that accomplishes what the equal- | 


ization fee in the McNary-Haugen bill 


would, it behooves us to investigate to | 
It | 
| may be that the Cuban plan will turn 

out to be the long-looked for substitute | 


see just what their plan might be. 


for the equalization fee which would 
meet with Presidential approval. 


| plan is deserving of study. 


Like Purpose Claimed. 


“If the Administration can smile with | 
favor upon such a price-fixing program 
support of 


2s appears to prevail in 
American sugar investments in Cuba to 
the extent of approximately $750,000,009, 
it will be hard to conceive that same 
Administration frowning upon a pro- 
posal to grant equal favor'to the deflated 
American farmers with an 
approximately $75,000,000,000.” 


Senator Nye declared that within the | 


past few days he has received numerous 
messages from ‘the Northwest, protest- 
ing against any suggestion of compro- 


mise on the equalization fee provision | Dealers, (b) The Union 


of the farm relief program. 


“My reply in every case has been,” he | 


said, “that so far as I am concerned and 


so far as I can judge the attitude of the | 


majority of other friends of farm relief, 
there need be no apprehension that the 
equalization fee will be abandoned unless 


and until some more satisfactory plan is | 
advanced and such a plan is not now in | 
} 


evidence.” 
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in paper, important in | 
judging the quality and durability of | 


bill, | 


The | 


investment | 


- Gained in Value 


| 


> In Last Month 


Index of Purchasing Power 
Arose From 88 in August 
to 92 in Septem- 
ber. 


| Figure Sets Record 


Rise in Rural Prosperity Is 
Ascribed Chiefly to Prices of 
Cotton and Dairy and 
Poultry Products. 


The purchasing power of farm prod- 
ucts in terms of nonagricultural prod- 
ucts for September was 92, the 1909-14 
period being used as a base of 100, the 
Secretary of Agriculture, W. M. Jardine, 
stated orally October 26. The Secretary’s 
statement was based on the farm sit- 
uation as given by the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics in its November 
report. 

“The farmers have picked up in pros- 
perity since the August report,” the Sec- 
retary said. “The index figure for Sep- 


for the last eight years. In 1920 it was 
79, in 1921, 75, in 1922, 66, in 1923, 79, 
| in 1924, 83, in 1925, 88, and in 1926, 83. 
| This improvement is attributed largely 
to the better position cotton 
well as dairy and poultry products. 





Livestock Prices Higher. 


“On my own account L believe live- 
| stock has had a large share in raising 
the index from 88 in August to 92 in Sep- 
tember, and if the report was made up as 
ef October 26, I think beef, which is selling 
| at $17 and better, would have to be ac- 
corded the position of the leading con- 
tributing factor.” 
Secretary Jardine said cotton probably 
would have receded slightly with the re- 
| port next month on the price 


then, as it did a few days ago. 


retary, “showed that 8,118,978 bales of 
| cotton, comprising two-thirds of the crop, 
had been ginned up to October 18. 
“Cotton was made early this year, so 
| the good weather we have had recently, 
' hasn’t added to the yield. It has, how- 
| ever, favored rapid progress in picking 
| and ginning. The crop, while one-third 
| smaller than last year, would put 
$200,000,000 more in the pocket of the 
farmer if sold at October prices.” 


Fewer Cattle Slaughtered. 


The Secretary pointed out that cattle | 
inspection | 


| slaughtered under Federal 
during the first nine months of 1927 to- 
talled 7,082,000 as compared with 7,351,- 
000 during the same period in 1926, a 
difference of 269,000 head. 

“While fewer cattle have been slaugh- 
tered,” stated the Secretary, “more 
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| Wool Dealers of Germany 
| Form Central Organization 


A central organization of wool deal- 
ers, which promises to be “the most au- 
thoritative body for the entire wool 
trade” in the country, has been organized 
in Germany, according to information 
just received by the Department of Com- 
merce from the Assistant Trade Com- 
missioner at Berlin, A. Douglas Cook. 
The announcement in full text follows: 

A central organization of wool dealers 
has been formed in Germany under the 
name of “Vereinigung des Wollhandels” 
composed of (a) The 

of Hamburg 
Association of 


Wool Dealers, (c) The 
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For Last Eight Years | 





tember, 1927, is higher than it has been | 


is in, as | 


| later. 
after reviewing the situation and com- | 


“The last census report,” said the Sec- | 





| Brookhart’s statement follows 


| dren. 





Bremen Wool : 





Golf Bags Classed 
As Sports Goods 


(By Telegraph). 

New York, October 26.—Golf 
bags, even though made of cotton, 
will not lose their customs classi- 
fication as equipment to be used 
in “any indoor or outdoor game or 
sport,” according to a decision 
handed down today by the United 
States Customs Court in the case 
of an importation by B. Altman & 
Company. Under paragraph 921, 
which provides for manufacturs 
of cotton,” the goods would have 
been assessed with an import duty 
of 40 per centum. The court held, 
however, that the articles should 
be classed as athletic equipment un- 
der paragraph 1402 of the Tariff 
Act of 1922 and assessed at 30 per 
centum. 


‘Senator Brookhart 


Says Congress Must 
Solve Farm Problem 


Declares on Behalf of West- 
ern Republican Group That 
Facts Show National Ca- 
lamity for Agriculture. 


Senator Brookhart (Rep.), Iowa, act- 
ing on behalf of the recently organized 
group of Western Republican Senators 
who have announced their intention to 
act together for the promotion of west- 


oT 


| 


| 
} 
| 
| 





HE operations of the govern’ 
ment affect the interests of 
every person living within the ju- 
risdiction of the United States.” 
President of the United States, 


—William HI. Taft, 
1909—1913. 


YEARLY INDEX 


2435 
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PRICE 5 CENTS C6py 


Mr. Kelloge Asks 
Higher Pay for 


Division Chiefs 


\Seeretary of State Favors 


Permanent Appointments 
a. ” , 
if Salaries Were Made 
Attractive. 


Appropriation Sought 
To Cover Increases 


- . 


| Chief Difficulty in Keeping Ef.- 





formal statement on October 26 setting | 
forth the views of this group with re- | 


spect to the agriculturel situation. 


The statement does not propose any | 


definite solution of the farm problem. 
a statement 6f that nature may be issued 
In the statement of October 26, 


paring agriculture with other interests, 
it is asserted that: 

“These facts show a national calamity 
for agriculture without parallel in the 
thistory of the country - . It is the 
duty of members of Congress to solve 
this question and not take up a decoy 


bill upon the specious ‘plea that it has | 


a chance and we can get nothing better.” 
Other Members Said to Agree. 
Other members of the western group 
all of whom, Senator Brookhart said, 
agree with him in the sentiments ex- 
pressed in his formal statement, are 


| Senators Borah, Idaho, Nye and Frazier, 


North Daketa; Norris, Nebraska; and 
McMaster, South Dakota. Senator 
in part: 

“Some people say there is no farm 
problem, but here are the facts: 

“About one-third of the 
people are farmers. These farmers now 
own less than one-fifth of the property 
value and they are getting less than 
one-tenth of the national income. 

“Since the deflation of agriculture in 
1920, there are about $60,000,000,000 of 


| capital investment and about 12,000,000 


workers, not counting women and chil- 
This eapital. and these workers 
produce a gross value of about 
$12,000,000,000. 

“There are about $40,000,000,000 of 
capital in manufacturing, or only two- 
thirds as much as in agriculture, and 
there are fewer than 9,000,000 workers, 
or less than three-fourths as many as in 
agriculture, but after deducting $16,000,- 
000,000 for difference in raw material 
cost, this smaller amount of capital in 
manufacturing and smaller number of 
workers, produced a gross value of 
344,000,000,000 against $12,000,000,000 
for agriculture. Since labor only got in 
weges, it is only fair to say that high 


wages were not the cause of this dis- | 


crimination. 
“Valued by the same rule as the farms, 
the railroads are less than one-third of 
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| Public Ownership of Railroads Called — 





“4 Question of Practical Expediency” | 


|Member of Interstate Commerce Commission Declares in, 


Minority Report That He Sees Advantage in Plar. 


| The question of public ownership and 
| operation of railroads and other publie 
| utilities is “not one of theory respect- 
| ing proper governmental functions,” but 
“simply a question of practical expedi- 
| ency,” sayS Commissioner Joseph B. 
Eastman. of the Interstate Commerce 
| Commission, in a separate statement of 
his views presented as a minority re- 
port in connection with the report of the 
| Committee on Public Ownership and Op- 
| eration of the National Asseciation of 
Railway & Utilities Commissioners at 
| the annual convention of the association 
| at Dallas, Tex., October 18-21. 
Commissioner Eastman pointed out 
| certain “Substantial advantages” as he 
sees them, in public ownership, as dis- 
| tinguished from public operation, and 
| said that “as a’ policy for future ap- 


| plication to new enterprises the argu- | 


ments in favor ef public ownership seem 
to me not only persuasive but convine- 
ing.” : ° 

However, he said, “the policy of pub- 





lic ownership and operation must await 
gradual development under the slow 
processes of evolution” and he questioned 
whether public opinion is now prepared 
to support a wholesale conversion of 
our railroads and utilities to public own- 
ership and operation, adding that he is 
“quite certain that adequate prepara- 
tions for such a step have not been made 
and probably could not be made under 
present conditions.” 


In making public his separate report | 
Commissioner Eastman attached a copy | 


of the majority report. Commissioner 
Eastman’s statement follows: 

I do not find myself in agreement with 
the majority of the committee, The 
subject is, of course, one upon which a 
book might well be written. E-ven if I 
had the necessary erudition, I have no 
time for such a task, and I must there- 
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American | 


| the power of the city to. enact, 





ficient Men in Service Said to 
Be Caused By Inadequate 
Compensation. 
The Secretary of State, Frank B. Kel- 
loge, would like to appoint permanent 


chiefs as heads of the geographic divi- 
sions of the Department of State were 


| he able to secure sufficient appropria- 


tion from Congress to pay attractive 
salaries, according to an oral statement 


by the Department of State, October 26, 


At present the chiefs of divisions are 


| all Foreign Service Officers, it was stated, 
| who are required by law not to spend 


more than three years in the Depart- 
ment. Secretary Kellogg has frequently 
considered the desirablity of appointing 
drafting officers as chiefs of divisions, 
who would not be required to alternate 
between the field and Washington. Wil- 


liam R. Castle, jr., now Assistan - 
ern and agricultural interests, issued a | : ty areal 


retary of State, waS formerly a draft- 
ing officer in charge of Western Eu- 
ropean Affairs. 
Appropriation Sought. 
An appropriation was asked of Con- 


ress last year, it ' 
Senator Brookhart announced orally that | = ee was stated, for $6,000 


to pay a salary to a permanent chief 
of the Mexican Division to replace 
Franklin Mott Gunther, the present 
chief, who is a Foreign Service Officer 


| and who is expected shortly to go to-the 


field. Mr. Gunther is receiving a salary 
of $9,000, as a Foreign Service officer 
of Class I, since under the Rogers. Act, 
higher salaries are paid to career diplo-™ 
mats than are paid to permanent of- 
ficers in the Department. 


A permanent chief of the Mexican Divi- 


| Sion was desired, according to testimony 


before the Committee on Appropriations 
of the House of Representatives, because 
relations with Mexico were more intri- 
cate and important than with any other 
country, and Secretary Kellogg finds it- 
disadvantageous to have the chief of 
this division changed a year or two 


| after he has a thorough grasp of Mexi- 


can affairs. The appropriatiom was 
passed by Congress, it was stated, but 
no explanation was given as to why the 
permanent chief was not appointed. 


Low Salaries Chief Difficulty. 

The main difficulty in securing perma- 
ment chiefs of divisions, it was stated 
by the Department, is the low salaries 
which are offered. Jordan H, Stabler 
was secured by the Department last 


| year, it was stated, as Chief of the Divi- 


sion of Latin American Affairs, but later 
was offered a much more attractive sal- 
ary in private business, and the Depart- 
ment was unable to keep him. 

Foreign service officers, it was stated, 
do not oppose the appointment of perma- 
nent chiefs of divisions, and several of 
them with whom Secretary Kellogg has 
discussed the selection of a new chief of 


; [Continued on Page 12, Column 2.] \ 


Municipal Control 
Of Buses Contested 


Right of City of Hammond, Ind, 
to Regulate Is Argued im 
Supreme Court. 


Determination of the validity of a mu- 
nicipal ordinance of the City of Ham- 
mond, Ind, and of State statutes  isv 
sought in the ease of City of Hammond 
v. Schappi Bus Line, Inc., No. 67, argued 
October 25 and 26 before the Supreme 
Court of the United States, 

In 1925 Hammond passed a regulatory 
ordinance. No. 1945, dealing with the 
problem of traffic congestion by control 
and limit of the uses made of the streets 
by common carrier motor vehicles. The 
State had previously granted licenses for 
the operation of such vehicles. 

FP stitioner, the City of Hammond, 
aryted that Ordinance 1945 is mot un- 


constitutional as violative of the Frour- _ By! 


teenth Amendment or of the Constitution 
of the State of Indiana; that it does 
not unduly burden or interfere with in- 
terstate commerce; and that it is within 
being 
authorized by the laws of the State of 
Indiana. 

It is also contended that certain certi- 
ficates of publie convenience and meces- 
sity upon which respondent relies are 
void; that respondent is illegally operate 
ing in intrastate motor bus service in 
Indiana; and that no injunction should 
have been granted protecting these il- 
legal operations of respondent. . 

“The eal submits that the ordie 


{Continued on Page 3,Column 2-3 
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THE UNITED STATES DAILY: 


Published Criticism of Navy by Admiral Magruder 
Caused Relief From. ilaend Says Secretary Wilbur 


Statements of Facts 
In Error, Is Charged 


Correspondence Calls Attention 
to Alleged Inaccuracies in 
Magazine Article. 


[Continzed from Page 2.1 

be compelled or expected to get infor- 
mation from naval officers concerning 
plans for the navy organization by ob- 
taining newspapers or magazines in 
which such information published. 
Such officers are paid by the Government 
to render this service to the people and 
such information should be presented to 
regularly constituted authority by ap- 
propriate channels. 

Plans published in newspapers or 
magazines quickly find their way into 
the files of foreign naval attaches and 


is 


foreign governments, and ought not to | 


reach them before being presented to or 
considered by our own Government and 
by those paid to consider such matters. 

The Secretary of the Navy is a civil 
officer of the Government, only tempo- 
ratily a part of the Naval organization. 
Iam frank to say that after three years 
of effort to effect economy in the Navy, 
I see no reason to believe that the Ad- 
mirals in the Navy and those under them 
have not made an honest and conscienti- 
ous effort to heed the incessant demand 


of the President, of the Budget Bureau, | 
for | 
| matter of prime significance’? to which 

the number of | 


and of the Secretary of the Navy, 
economy. If they have not done so, I 
want to know all about it. 

Ihave not yet determined what orders 


will be givers Admiral Magruder and an | 


awaiting my conference with him. 


Explanatiorz Is Asked 
Of Errors of Statement 
Navy Department, 
Washington, D.C. 
Oct. 3, 1927. 
From: Secretary of the Navy, 
To: 
Navy. 
adelphia, Pa. 
Subject; Article on “The Navy and 
Economy,”’ Saturday Evening Post, of 
September 24, 1927. 


| you draw 


| ticle, 





an impression is entirely unwarranted, 
and the Department would like to have 
your detailed comment in the matter., 

Personnel: “* * * for the fiscal years 
xe & “ 

Number of officers: 
3,916; 1926, 8,576. 

Number of men: 
78,000; 1926, 82,000. 

Officers on duty in Washington: 1908, 
146; 1916, 171; 1926, 519. 

«* * * The matter of prime signifi- 
cance is the enormous increase in the 
number of officers on duty at the Navy 
Department at Washington—over three 
times as many as in 1916.” 

8. An examination of the records of 
the Department for the fiscal year 1908, 
1916 and 1926 discloses the following: 

Number of officers: 1908, 2,511; 1916, 
3,798; 1921, 8,245. 

eNumber of men: 

53,217; 1927, 82,138. 

wOfcer s on duty in Washington: 
202; 1916, 207; 1927, 561. 

Officers on duty in Navy Department: 
1908, 1405; 1916, 144; 1927, 403. 

(Note: Officers under instruction ex- 
cluded). 


No Meration of Officers 


Attached to Department 


9. The difference between the figures 
you quote and those obtained from the 


1908, 2,204; 1916, 


1908, 38,500; 1916, 


1908, 36,037; 1916, 


1908, 


| Department’s records, which were avail- 


able upom request by you, are in some 


cases SO material as to warrant full ex-'| 


planation by you. It is also noted that 
while your table itself gives a figure for 
“Officers on duty in Washington,” “the 


attention is 
officers om duty at the Navy Department, 
which number is not stated. 

A casual reading of the wording might 
indicate that the number was the same 
in both cases. 


be gathered from the context of the ar- 
thus carrying to the 
erroneous impression, 


10. In connection with the subject of 
| personnel, 
Rear Admiral T. P. Magruder, U.S. | 
Commandant, Navy Yard, Phil- 
| member, 


attention is drawn to the re- 
port of the Board convened on Septem- 


ber 8, 1921, of which you were senior | 


for the purpose of reporting 


| upon the officer personnel required to 


| shore, mention of which is made in your | 


1, The Department feels that the ar- | 
ticles under the above title appearing | 


over your name in the issue of the Satur- 
day Evening Post, of September 24, 1927, 


is in part in error on matters of fact | 
and that the subject dealt with by you | 


requires further consideration and ex- 
planation. 

2. Therefore, it is the desire of the 

' Department that you submit your de- 

tailed comment and views on the por- 

tions of the article referred to below, 


in order that’ the Department may have | 
available your considered opinion on the | 


several matters to which you have ad- 
dressed yourself. 


3, Effort is not made at this time to} 


mention all of the items in the above 
atticle in which, in the opinion of the 
Department, the facts are incorrectly 
stated and misleading in effect, nor to 


inlude comment on general subjects of | 


a controversial nature with which your 
article deals. Further comment on such 
matters is reserved for the present. 
1907 and 1927 Reviews. “The fleet 
that boomed its salute to President 
Coolidge off Cape Henry was composed 
of 12 battleships, four cruisers, 
stroyers and 18 auxiliaries and tugs.” 
4, You fail to mention that in addi- 


50 de- | 


the 


tion to the combatant vessels you named | 


there were present 15 submarines and, 
in addition to the aircraft attached to 
the combatant ships listed by you, 26 
airplanes. With the realization that 
an officer of your rank and experi- 
ence must have had of the importance 
of these adjuncts of the Fleet, the De- 
partment desires an explanation of why 
you made no mention of these forces 
in your statement to the public when 
you purported to give the Soemponsion 
of the Fleet reviewed by President Cool- 
idge. 

“In important respect 
ships, the backbone of a combatant force 
afloat—it was the ~ 1907 
force.” 

5. The 
lay mind, 
that the 
alone but 
two, forces 
War. 


one 


inferior to 


impression here created in the 
the public addressed, is not 
inferiority was in numbers 
in the relative value 


to the country in time 


tive value of two forces. can be deter- 
mined only when the factors of tonnage, 
armor and armament, effective range, 
speed radium of action, and personnel 
are evaluated. 

{ these factors had 
consideration by you, had even one 
of them, for instance, effective range, 
it should have appeared to an officer of 
your service that the 1907 fleet and not 
the 1927 force was the inferior in the 
ratio of O to 100. 

6. Please submit to the 
the complete data on which 
your statement that the contrary was 
the case, and inform the Department 
of what is, in your opinion, the relative 
fighting strength of the 
the two forces mentioned, 
not alone mumbers but the 
ferred to. 

Cost 


bee n 
or 


given any 


as 


Department 
was based 


considering 
factors re- 


upkeep, “But in 
payers’ dollars. appropriated 
the difference was very 
1908 the appropriation for the Navy, 
excluding the money for new 
tion, was close to $82,000,000. 


of cost—tax- 
for upkeep 


marked. In 


| these 
.| them 


batile- | 


of the | ; 
of | 
It seems to the Department that | . ee 
you neglected to consider that the rela- | es Fg 


capital ships of | *' 
| School, 


| that 
construc. | 
In 1927 | 


the appropriation, again excluding funds | 
for new ships, was $300,000,000, an in. | 


crease of $218,000,000.” 

7, While the figures you state are sub- 
stantially the correct amount of the 
appropriations for the entire naval 
establishment, when quoted in the 
breath with which you make a compari- 
Yon between the two fleets 
is lead to believe that there 
rect relation between these 


is some di- 
appropria- 


tions and the cost of upkeep of the ves- operators in the dental clinic. 


| tion 


same 


the public | 


administer effectively naval activities on 


article of September 24, 1927. It does 
not appear from the records of the De- 
partment that you personally dissented 
in any particular from the Board’s re- 
port as submitted to you, 
contrary that the allowances of officer 


personnel there proposed were recom- | 
| $6,000 and to take eight days. 


mended by you. 


11. It is pertinent to insert here the | 


actual mumber of officers at present on 
duty in those activities in Washington 
for which the Board recommended a 


complement, together with the number so | : 1 
| other examination- and estimate made. 


recommended. The officer personnel now 
employed in activities 


Board, are separately shown. 
Navy Department: Magruder Board, 
338; attached Sept. 28, 1927, 401*. 
District activities: Magruder Board, 
23; attached Sept. 28, 1927, 174**. 


“v5 


Activities not considered by Magruder | nizance of the appropriation, s 


.; attached Sept. 28, 1927, 46. | 


Board:. . . 

* Includes 11 under instruction and 13 
overlapping reliefs. 

* Includes 54 under instruction. 

12. The Department invites your fur- 
ther study of the foregoing with the 
request for your comment on the differ- 
ence in numbers above pointed out, on 
omission on your part of 
dissent to the 
report at the time 


recorded 
Board 


conclusions you seek to draw in the ar- 
ticle of September 24, 1927, in the light 
of the aaihar just mentioned. 
atoga’s typewriters. ‘‘Here 
ple: The aircraft carrier 
is neating completion. 


Sar 


Pe 


is one 


In the 


‘ 


item 
it 


Sixty-two (62) typewriters.’ 
may readily be 
machines will need yeomen to man 
and that these men will be kept 


reasonably busy. Also, that this bat- 


- typewriters and typists is needed | 


he requirements of red tape. 
' the output and the over- 


Class 54 of the 

allowance list (copy at the 

ard, Philadelphia), under which 
ters are listed, will show that 

al number of Rypewriters is 44 
G2 


teference to the 

99 
7 X 
typewri 
the tot 


14, Not. only was an error of figures 
this subject introduced in print, but 
yneous impression given the pub- 
“these machines 
man them” in disregard of a 
fact within your knowledge that a num- 
ber of the machines are in 
radio personnel, 
15. An explanation is desired from 
you in the light of the foregoing. 


on 
an err< 
lic 


men o 


Assigriments to Duty 
At Medical School 
Naval Medical School. ‘*There 
need for further exempliflication: 
one other may provoke a smile. 
“On 
cers 


is 


no 


‘Yet 


attached to the Naval Medical 
as faculty and for administra- 
yet there were only 16 officers 
under instruction.” 

16. It is assumed that the figure of 
24 was obtained from the Naval 
rectory of April 1, 1927. 
this figure of 24 
follows: 

On regular duty at the Medical School 
with additional duty as consultants and 
for laboratory examinations, 6; for avia- 
medicine, 1; with full duty else- 
where, but appearing attached to the 
school because of lectures delivered pe- 
riodically during the school session, 2; 
on temporary duty (preparing reports), 
2; overlapping relief, 1; total, 12. 

The remainder’ 12 officers consist of 
six dental officers and six pharmacists. 
| The paramount duty of the former is 
Of the 


tion: 


is 


sels present on these two occasions, Such | pharmacists only two are concerned with 


| other 





j it Such is not the case, } 
though here again that impression is to | 


reader an } : : , 
| clusions as given to the public. 


but on the | 





in Washington, | 
additional to those considered by the | 
| Boston. 


| for 
| failed to take part in proposed drills 


any | 
Personnel’s | 
it was sub- | 
mitted by you and on the accuracy of the | 


| Cruiser 
| taining the following information: 


“Sara- | 


presumed that | 


| This 
| warded to the Bureau of Engineering, 


. | to 
will need yeo- | 


the hands of | 


| date 1 November. 


April 1, last, there were 24 offi- | 


Di- | 
The facts are | 

made up as | 
| Boston. 


Explanation Asked 
In Official Notes 


Inguiry Also Directed to Ac- 
curacy of Alleged Inter- 
view in Newspapers. 


administration of the two schools( medi- 
cal-and dental). 

17. The foregoing shows that the reg- 
ular staff of the Naval Medical School is 
nine, that nine officers have casual 
duties at the school, and that six dental 
officers, with paramount duties in the 
‘dental clinic, have some affiliation with 
the Medical School. 

18. Here again a very erroneous im- 
pression is given of the facts which were 
fully available to you had you cared to 
inform yourself property. Yoyr com- 
ment on this is desired. 

Cost of Productive Work. “From the 
foregoing it may be seen that for every 
dollar expended for repairs it requires 
that nearly four dollars be expended to 
maintain a navy yard to make the re- 
pairs.” 

19. The Department should not have 
to invite the attention of a commandant 
of a navy yard to the fact that among 
the items of productive work at navy 
yards, aside from repairs to vessels, 
are changes and additions to vessels, 
new construction of vessels, work for 
departments. of the Government, 
improvements to yards, test experiments, 
repairs to equipage in store, operation 
and repairs to aircraft, and manufac- 
ture of material. 

Only by the inclusion of these items 
may a just comparison be drawn be- 


| tween the cost of operation and main- 


tenance of yards with the value of pro- 
ductive work. 

20. Did you consider these? If so, 
submit to the Department the detailed 
figures by which you arrived at your con- 


Records Published 
On Repairs to Ship 


*“‘Richmond” repairs: 

“A concrete example may clarify the 
foregoing statement. In 1924 a light 
cruiser was convoying the Army world 
flyers from Scotland to Boston. The 
day before reaching Boston a copper 


| injection pipe was found to be badly 


corroded. If this pipe carried away 
it would mean flooding an engine room. 
The ship arrived at the Boston Navy 
Yard and the commandant there made 
an estimate of repairs to cost about 
This 
was reported to Washington and au- 
thority requested to have the repairs 
made. The reply was an order for the 
ship to proceed to the Navy Yard, New 
York—the ship’s home port—to have an- 


“This was done. The time and cost 
estimated was much greater than at 
At the same time it was stated 
that it would be dangerous for the ship 


| to go to sea until repairs were made. 
|I went to Washington and attempted 


to have the ship repaired. Some officials 
approv ed, but one bureau, having cog- 
said, ‘No, 
not until November.” The result was 
the ship was tied up at the Navy Yard 
two and a half months. The vessel 


and target practices and thereby the 


| efficiency was lowered.” 


21. The following on this subject is 
taken from the corespondence in the 
files of the Navy Department. 

“Navy Department file 28821—251 
August 30, 1924. A letter was received 
from the C. O. ‘Richmond’ with a first 
endorsement by the Commander Light 
Division, Scouting Fleet, con- 


“Serious corrosion in injection piping 
all condensers. Corrosion progressing. 


- mat ; ‘ | Weakened conditions constitutes serious 
allowance list for this ship occurs the | 


damger due to chance of collapes while 
ship is underway which might flood en- 
gineroom compartment before the main 
injection valve could be closed. Rec- 


| ommended corroded sections be renewed 


earliest possible date.” The “Richmond” 
being then at Reykjavik, Iceland, on 
August 8 when the letter was written. 
Commender Light Cruiser Division 
forwarded above letter approved noting 
that the job order had already been is- 
sued for this work at Navy Yark, New 
York, and reeoommending that the ‘Rich- 


| mond’s next overhaul start September 15 


in advance of that at present assigned. 
letter and endorsement was for- 


quoting a despatch sent by Operations 
Commander Light Cruiser Divisons, 
which despatch is given below: 
Operations despatch 25203 1455 of Sep- 
tember 3, 1924, to Commander Light 
Cruiser Divisions stated present work 


| load at yards does not permit beginning 


overhaul “Richmond” ahead of scheduled 
Will be made avail- 
able for emergency repairs to main in- 
jection piping only on return from flight 
depending on date availablity of dock. 


| Proposed to Send 


Vessel to New York 

Navy Department file 28821-251:1— 
Confirmation of a telephone conversation 
between Captain Cluverius, Operations, 
and Lieut. Comdr. Ainsworth, Assistant 
Manager, Navy Yard, New York. Captain 
Cluverius stated 
had arrived at Boston and has had a 
great deal of trouble with her main in- 
jection piping; there are no docks at 
We are contemplating sending 
“Richmond” to New York. 

Commander Ainsworth stated No. 4 
dock could be ready for “Richmond” day 
after tomorrow, but would cost $300 
more to dock the *‘Richmond” there than 
if she waited and followed the “Cin- 
cinnati” in No. 3 dock. 

Capt. Cluverious stated Operations 
would make “Richmond” available for 


| dock at New York on September 15 in 
| No. 


Urgent repairs to main in- 
No overhaul to be under- 


3 dock. 

jections only. 

taken. 
OpNav despatch, September 8, 2308, 





that the “Richmond” | 


1840 to Comdt. New York, “Richmond” 
made available New York emergency re- 
pairs to main injection piping and for 
docking in connection therewith. As- 
signed emergency priority. 

Navy Department file 2881-251:1 of 
September 16, 1924: Confirmation of 
telephone conversation between Captain 
H. V. Butler, Navy Yard, New York, and 
Captain Cluverius, Operations on Sep- 
tember 12, 1924. 

Captain Butler stated preliminary in- 
vestigation “Richmond” shows two weeks 
work will be necessary. Yard does not 
recommend operating ship in her pres- 
ent condition. The job is a question of 
coppersmiths only. To undertake “Rich- 
mond” completion dates “Cincinnati,” 
“Childs” and “Humphreys” must be de- 
layed an equal amount. Entire copper- 
smiths gang working on piping “Cincin- 
nati” then they will be placed on piping 
of “Childs” and “Humphreys.” Can only 
do work on “Richmond” by stopping all 
other work. No more coppersmiths to 
be had. 

Capt. Cluverius replied—Would see the 
Chief of Operations and notify yard 
what to do. 

Op Nav despatch 13 September, 2313- 

1245 to Comdt. New York: Your tele- 
phone message 12 September, work on 
main injection piping “‘Richmond” to be 
undertaken at such time as not to in- 
terfere with work on “Cincinnati,” 
“Childs” and “Humphreys.” 
Op Nav déspatch 18 September 1924 
2318-1313—Emergency priority “Rich- 
mond” cancelled. “Richmond” hereby 
made available for docking, urgent reé- 
pairs and alterations and ete. Assigned 
priority seven. Work on “Richmond” 
not to reduce amount of work already 
contemplated on ships with higher pri- 
ority nor delaying their date of comple- 
tion. “Richmond” will remain New York 
until completion of regular overhaul. 

22, During the overhaul of the “Rich- 
mond” at the Navy Yard, New York, 
between October 1, 1924, and December 
31, 1924, the following were among the 
principal items of work accomplished. 

Main injection pipe; boiler air cas- 
ings; forced draft burners; convert dis- 
tilling plant, additional awnings and fit- 
tings; docking; communication booths 
in fireroom escape trunks; reinforce 
catapults; install stops, ete, on A. A, 
guns; alterations to 6” twin muunts. 

Total cost of overhaul $194,949. 


Statement Declared 


To Give False Impression 

23. Your statement conveys a wholly 
false impression as to the facts in the 
case and the Department desires to 
know if you gave full consideration to 
the facts of official record before making 
your quoted statement. 

Alameda Base: 

“Naval interest has oriented from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, as a result of the 
World War. More facilities for the fleet 
are needed in the Pacific, where is based 
the battle fleet. This need is recognized 
and, a few years ago, almost caused a 
great extravagance. The city of Ala- 
meda, Calif., offered a site for a great 
naval base on San Francisco Bay. Part 
of the land waS marsh and the water 
to it was shoal. Nevertheless, a naval 
board recommended acceptance, pro- 
posed to spend $40,000,000 and the proj- 
est was seriously discussed by the Naval 
Committee in Congress. Fortunately it 
failed. .That great sum of money can 
be used advantageously in the Hawaiian 
Islands, located strategically much bet- 
ter than Alameda. It projects a base 
for the fleet 2,100 miles farther to the 
westward.” 

24. No mention is made of the fact 
that the site offered free to the Govern- 
ment was valued at approximately $37,- 
000,000 and while your article states 
that it was proposed to spend $40,000,- 
000 on the project, the hearings on the 
bill dealing with the Alameda Base proj- 
ect disclose on Page 1601 that the Navy 
Department requested a total appropri- 
ation of $19,640,400 spread over six 
years, to develop the proposed gift. 

25. You state as your view that the 
defeat of the project was a fortunate 
one. The Department desires a full 
statement of any study you have made 
of the logistic requirements of a cam- 
paign in the Pacific and your conclusions 
drawn therefrom. 

Closing of Shipyard 
Under Discussion 

Cramps Ship Yard: 

“In this connection it may be well to 
point out that very recently one of the 
most successful shipbuilding corpora- 
tions in the United States+—-and by suc- 
cessful I mean in the efficiency of the 
warships built for the Navy—was forced 
to go out of business for lack of profit- 
able contracts. At about the same time 
orders were issued to build two light 
cruisers at navy yards on the Pacific 
Coast. It may be admitted that throwing 
the building of new ships into navy 
yards reduced the overhead of those 
yards. But a great value to the Navy 
and to the country obtains in the exist- 


| ence of private shipyards available for 


use in war.” 

26. The above quoted extract evidently 
refers to the William Cramp and Sons’ 
Ship and Engine Building Company, of 
Philadelphia, Pa, 

27. The impression created by this is 
that this comapny was forced out of 
business by lack of contracts for cruisers 
recently authorized to be built. The De- 
partment’s official records, which were 
available if you had desired to have 
therh, distinctly disprove any such con- 
ditions. 

28. The Department desires a full 
statement of the information from which 
you drew this conclusion. 

(Signed) Curtis D. Wilbur. 
Admiral Magruder’s 


Letter to Mr. Wilbur 

United States Navy Yard, 
phia, Pa. October 21, 1927. 

From: Rear Admiral T, P. Magruder, 
U. S. N. To: Secretary of the Navy. 

Subject: Article on “Navy and Econ- 
omy,” Saturday Evening Post of Sep- 
tember 24, 1927. 

Reference: (a) Secretary 
letter 2463-275, dated October 3, 

1907 and 1927 Review: 

1. The data for composition of the 
fleet reviewed by President Coolidge was 
taken from Army and Navy Register of 
June 4, 1927. Submarines and aircraft 


Philadel- 


of Navy’s 
1927. 


[Continued on Page 6, Column §.] 








| cluded, reported “ 
but gave no more specific information. | 
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‘AutHorizep STATEMENTS ONLY 
PusLisHed WitHout COMMENT 


Many Platoon Schools Offer Opportunity 
For Study of Music Free or at Low Cost 


Tendency Is Noted to Include in General Education In- 
struction Formerly Received Privately. 


Platoon schools in the United States 
offer many opportunities for instruction 
in instrumental-music technique, says 
the chairman of a committee appointed 
by the Bureau of Education, Department 
of the Interior, to study music in the 
work-study-play schools. 

The chairman, Will Earhart, director of 
musie in the Pittsburgh public schools, 
says that such development under the 
platoon plan is indicative of the genetal 
tendency in public education to incor- 
porate instruction which the pupil for- 
merly could obtain only from private 
sources. 

Mr. Earhart recommends that wherever 
possible the regular teachers, or teachers 
of music, in a platoon schoo] should give 
instrumental instruction in school hours, 
as a part of the teaching service, and 
without fees. 

The full text of Mr. Earhart’s state- 
ment dealing with instrumental instruc- 
tion, as made public by the Bureau, fol- 
lows: 

The tendency to incorporate in the pub- 
lic educational program instruction that 
was formerly ‘obtained privately (if at 
all) has been a marked characteristic of 
public-school development. In conne¢t= 


tion with music it has led to a vast ex- | 
pansion in the teaching of instrumental | 
| monica band, 


technique. Thousands of children are 
now receiving what are at least valuable 
exploration courses in piano, violin, and 
all instruments of the orchestra during 
school hours and at slight presonal cost 
or even at public expense. 

The small investment of money 
time is much more commensurate with 
the musical outlook of the child and the 
wishes of his parents than is the com- 
paratively formidable undertaking 
beginning serious private study, 
project is none the less hopeful for be- 
ing reduced to a normal life scale. 


Schools Employ 


Musical Specialists 


Platon schools characteristically em- 
ploy musical specialists to teach music. 


play and be able to teach piano. If two 
teachers are needed in a school, the sec- 
ond might play violin. 
then, but a slight increase in the pro- 


vision of teacher-hours to enable the two | 
teachers to instruct large numbers of | 
pupils in the technique of these two im- | 
The expense to | 


portant instruments. 
the public would be slight. If the school 
music teachers were unprepared or had 
not the time to teach, outside teachers 
could be secured, pupils instructed pay- 
ing a small fee each. 

The facts tabulated from a question- 


naire answered by 170 platoon schools | 
16 pupils | . Ee : : * rol 
indicate: tha: aheseht extent ‘of Weck tn | should give instruction in piano, violin, 


in 21 States and involving 87,3 


strumental teaching in platoon sehools. 


grams. ,In 18 of these the pupils paid a 
small fee; in 8 instruction was free. 

The “pay” schools reported 340 piano 
‘students in'17 schools, or an average of 
20 students in each school. (One of the 
18 schools reporting the practice failed 
to state the number of students.) The 
smallest number in a school was 3; the 
largest 50. 

The eight “free” schools report 183 
students, or nearly 23 per school. The 
smallest number in a school was 10; the 
largest 40. 

The time given for the instruction in 
the “pay” ‘schools (15 of which only re- 
ported the time) averaged 61 minutes 
per week. The shortest time reported 
was 15 minutes per week (reported in 
two schools); the longest was 200 min- 
utés per week. 

Time of Free Courses 
Averages 70 Minutes 

The time reported in the “free” schools 

averaged 70+ minutes per week. The 


shortest time reported was 20 minutes | 


per week; the longest was 180 minutes 
per week. 

In the “pay” schools the average fee 
‘per lesson is 41+ cents (computed from 16 
schools that specified the fees): One 
school reported 50 cents to $1.50, another 
$1 to $1.50. "These were averaged at $1 
and $1.25, respectively, and included in 
the calculation of fees. Another, not in- 
paid in part by pupils,” 
Another “varies” 
per 
were not stated it could not be weighed 
in the tables. 

Three schools in the “pay” 
stated that instruction was 
school.” The questionnaire unfortunately 
did not request information on this point, 
and as all the remaining schools vouch- 
safed no information with respect to it, 
they may or may not operate similarly. 

Instruction in violin, compared with 
piano, is much more widespread. 


reported munder price 


Although great care was given to in- | 


terpreting the reports, “pupil hours” re- 
main somewhat uncertain. One schogl re- 
ported 35 pupils at 30 minutes per week. 
These were doubtless homogeneous 
groups. If they were in three groups 
of approximately 12 pupils each, the re- 
port probably would have recorded 60 
minutes per week, implying three one- 
hour periods with approximately 12 
pupils present throughout each hour, The 
report of 30 minutes per week implies 
to the writer six groups with five or six 
pupils present in each throughout a 30- 
minute period, and with the total teacher 
time still three hours; but if the 35 were 
in groups of four or five pupils, the 
time would be 20 minutes or 25 minutes 
per week for any one group. 

This condition was known to some 
principals and led to answers such as 
“time varies.” It also Jed principals in 
the same school system and under uni- 
form administration to report the time 
as anywhere from 15 minutes to 60 or 
even 75 minutes, which merely reveals 
the numbers in a class. The general 
significance of the figures need not, 
however, be questioned. ‘ 

It may be said in passing that small, 
homogeneous groups gn short time make 
quite as much progress as larger and 





and | 


of | 
and the | 


of specialized instruction. 


| State that the instruction is 
| that the pupils pay a fee. 


of 33 
Many of these—and more, as the system | 
continues to develop—will be found to | 


It would require, | 


lesson, but as limits of variation | 


group | 
“after | 





more heterogeneous groups on longer 
time. In a large school where there are 
many pupils good classification and nice 
adjustment of instruction to the needs 
of the students is comparatively easy. 

One school reported 150 minutes per 
week in five periods, another 30 minutes 
per week in two periods. No other di- 
visions into periods were reported. 

The smallest group reported numbered 
two pupils; the largest 111. The range 
of time was from 15 to 200 minutes per’ 
week; but 80 minutes was by far the 
most frequent allotment. 

Fees range from 18 cents to $1.50, with 
25 cents as the most frequent figure. 

“After school” was reported only once, 
Instruction after school may be more 
frequent than reported, but it is cer- 
tainly infrequent if voluntary reports on 
preceding phases of specialized music 
may be taken 4s an index. 

Kinds of Instruments 


Show Wide Latitude 

In order to avoid detail, the question- 
naire did not invite specification of the 
kind of instruments included in any in- 
struction that might be given. Several 
informants nevertheless volunteered 
statements on this point. Their replies 
include fife, drum, and bugle (a drum 
corps reported by one school), one har- 
viola, clarinet, saxophone, 
cornet, trombone, “all band and 
chestra instruments” (reported by one 
school), and “all wood-wind and brass” 
(reported by one school). 
cornet are named most frequently in 
these infrequent detailed 


confidently state that the same two in- 
struments, or at any rate the cornet, 
would maintain leadership in numbers, 
were our information complete. 
Thirty-one schools reported this phase 
Of these, 13 
“free,” 18 


The number of student reported in the 
“free” *schools is 434—an average 
+ per school. The range of num- 
bers per school is from 2, lowest, to 154, 
highest. The median number is 21. 

The number of students reported in 23 
of the 24 “pay” schools is 334—an av- 
erage of 14 per school. The range of 
numbers per school is from 1 to 33. The 
median number is 10. 

The average fee, in the 18 schools that 
specify the amount, is 27 cents per les- 
son. The range of fees is from 18 cents 
to 75 cents. The median fee is 19% 
cents. 

The “free” classes again, as in the 
case of violin and piano, receive more 
time than “pay” classes. 

Wherever possible the regular teacher 
or teachers of music in a platoon school 


13 


or other instruments; should do this in 


. ? ; | school s par ir i 
Twenty-six schools reported instruc- | school hourg 8, Dart of their teaching 


tion in piano as a feature of their pro- | 


service; and should collect no fees, since 
the service is included under the 
teacher’s regular salary. This ideal con- 
dition is now present in many platoon 
schools and junior high schools. The 
majority of schools, however, must still 
have special teachers who receive no 
salary from the board of education, and 
must therefore be paid by the pupils. 


Wool Dealers of Germany 
Form Central Organization 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
Leipzig Wool Dealers, (d) The Associa- 


|} tion of Netherland Wool Importers. 


The scope of the activity of this new 
organization has been delegated into the 
following’ groups with competent wool 
men at the head of each—(a) Wool Im- 
porting, (b) Trade in Tops, (c) Trade 
in Noils and Washed Wool, (d) Trade 
in Exceptionally High Quality Wool, (e) 
Trade in Waste. The establishment of 
this new union of wool dealers will make 
it the most authoritative body for the 
entire wool trade in Getpany. 


or- | " 4 
| election. 


Drums and | 


statements. | 
| From knowledge of the field one may 
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General Moncado 
Will Be Recognized 
If Chosen President 


Former Liberal Is Declared 
Qualified to Head Nica- 


raguan Government. 
Is Now in Washington 


Secretary of State Says United 
States Will Not Select 
Any Candidate. 


General Jose Moncada, former com- 
mander of the Nicaraguan Liberal 
armies, is not disqualified under. the 
Constitution of Nicaragua or the Cen- 
tral American Treaty to become Presi- 
dent of Nicaragua, as far as Secretary 
Kellogg knows. 

This statement was made orally by 
the Secretary of State, Frank B. Kellog 
October 26 following the arrival of 
General Moncada in Washington. At the 
same time, Secretary Kellogg pointed out 


that the “United States is not going to 
select any candidate for President of 
Nicaragua,” but is “going to do its best 
to see that there is a fair, open and free 


Previously the Department of State 
had informed General Emiliano Cham- 
orro former dictator of Nicaragua, that- 
it could not accord him recognition as 
president were he elected, since under 
the Nicaraguan constitution no one who 
has secured office through a coup d’etat 
can be recognized as president, nor can 
any president succeed himself. 

Call is Expected. 

General Chamorro is expected to call 
upon Secretary Kellogg on October 27, 
is was stated. 

The treaty proposal of President Diaz, 
made last Spring by which the United 
States, was to form a protectorate over 
Nicaragua, has been permanently pig- 
eon-holed, it was stated October 26, In 
fact the treaty, it was stated, was per- 
manently shelved last spring just after 
it was proposed to the United States. 

Secretary Kellogg’s statement outlin- 
ing his views on the Nicaraguan elec- 
tion and its candidates, follows in full 
text: 

“As I have said before, the United 
States is not going to select any candi- 4 
date for President of Nicaragua, either 
conservative or liberal. Neither is the 
United States going to back or use its 
influence for the election of any particu- 
lar person. 

Fair Election Wantéd. 

“The United States is going to do its 
best to see that there is a fair, open 
and free election where everybody who 
is entitld to vote has an opportunity to 





do so. This has been made perfectly « 
plain. 

“Of course following the Constitution 
of Nicaragua and the Treaty the United 
States cannot recognize anybody who is 
not qualified under the Constitution to 
hold the office. The question of General 
Jose Moncada’s eligibility for the Nic- 
araguan. Presidency has never been 
raised and so far as I know he is not 
disqualified under the Constitution of 
Nicaragua or the Central American 
Treaty.” 


Parcel Post for Finland 
Required to Be Sealed 


The Post Office Department has just 
announced orally that parcel post pack- 
ages addressed for delivery in Finland 
must, and parcel post packages ad- 
dressed for delivery in Gold Coast 
Colony, Iceland and Sierra Leone may 
be sealed with wax, lead seals or other- 
wise. 
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Geographical Points 
In State of California 
Given Official Names 


Mountains, Buttes, Meadows, 
Springs, Lakes and Creek 
Are Designated. 


Twenty Places Listed 


Locations Are All in Shasta, 
Plumas, Tehama, and 
Lassén Counties. 


Official names for 20 geographic 
points in California recently agreed to 
by the Geographic Board, have been an- 
nounced by the chairman, Frank Bond. 

The full text of the decisions follows: 

Ash; butte, 7,556 feet high, Lassen 
county, Calif., 2 miles southeasterly from 
Butte Lake, in sec. 26, T. 31 N., R. 6 E. 

Badger; flat, Shasta county, Calif., in 
sec, 10, T. 31 N., R. 6 E., on Old Emi- 
grant Road. 

Badger; mountain, 7,129 feet high, 
Shasta county, Calif., 5 miles west of 
Prospect Park, in secs. 4 and 5, T. 31 N,, 
R. 5 E. 

Bear; lake, Shasta county, Calif., one 
of the Cluster Lakes, in sec. 27, T. 31 N., 
R. 5 E. 

Bench; lake, Shasta county, Calif., in 
sec. 21, T. 30 N., R. 5 E., about 1% miles 
southeasterly from White Mountain. 

Benner; creek, Plumas county, Calif., 
rises 1 mile east of Mount Harkness in 
sec. 26 (unsurveyed), T. 30 N., R. 6 E., 
and flows south. 

Black; butte, 8,208 feet high, Tehama 
county, Calif., 2 miles east-southeast of 
Brokeoff Mountain, in sec. 26, T. 30 N., 
R. 4 E. 

Black Butte; meadows, northeast cor- 
ner Tehama county, California, 4% mile 
north of Black Butte, in sec. 28, T. 30 N., 
R. 4 E. o 

Blue; lake, Shasta county, California, 
1 mile southwest of. Loomis Peak, in sec. 
8, T. 30 N., R. 4 E. 

Blue Lake; canyon, Shasta county, 
Calif., 1 mile southwest of Loomis Peak, 
in secs. 5, 6, 7 and 8, T. 30 N., R. 4 E., 
draind by North Fork of Bailey Creek . 

Bluff; lake, Shasta county, Calif., in 
sec. 18, T. 30 N., R. 6 E., % mile east 
of Pilot Mountain. 

Boiling Springs; lake, Plumas county, 
Calif., in sec. 27, T. 30 N., R. 5 E. (Not 
Lake Tartarus.) 

Bonte; peak, 7,778 feet high, Plumas 
county, Calif., 1% miles southeast of 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 2.] 


President Confers 
On Situation in China 


The Chinese situation was discussed 
with President Coolidge on October 26 
by John Van A. MacMurray, American 
Minister to China, who called at the 
White House. 

After his conference with the Presi- 
ae 











| Purchasing Powér of Farm Products 





Rises to Highest Level of Eight Years | In Alaska Described 
eangyess Le’ | 


Index Advances From 88 in August to 92 in September, 
With Cotton Chief Factor. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


money has been received for them. The 
total amount paid for the cattle slaugh- 
tered up to October 1 this year is $569,- 


000,000 as compared with $532,000,000 
in 1926. This difference of $37,000,000 
will get wider as the year progresses.” 


Secretary Jardine said that shipments 


of feeder cattle through stockyards to 
corn belt centers during the period July- 
September were fewer by 25 per cent 
than last year, and were the smallest 
in the last 10 years. It is the Secretary’s 
opinion that agriculture as a whole will 
profit by encouraging the feeding of 
grain to animals. 

The report of the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics on the farm situation 
follows in full text: 


The index of purchasing power of 
farm products in terms of nonagricul- 
tural products is’ placed at 92 for Sep- 
tember, compared with 88 in August, 
the 1909-14 five-year period being used 
as a base of 100. The rise was due pri- 
marily to the advance in prices of cot- 
ton, dairy products, and poultry prod- 
ucts during the month. 


Condition Better Than In 1926. 

Conditions in general are rather re- 
versed from last year. The cotton belt, 
the northern wheat belt, the cattle States, 
the northwestern apple districts are all 
in better shape. Some sections like the 
eastern corn belt and certain potato 
areas are perhaps not in as good shape, 
but the general balance as between the 
major lines of production is better than 
last year. There are no con$picuous 
surpluses nor shortages. Crop produc- 
tion per capita of population is next to 
the smallest in 33 years. 

Cotton and-corn this year was attrib- 
uted with having played an important 
part in the more stabilized situation. 
The cotton crop is approximately a third 
smaller than last year, according to 
October estimates, and cotton prices 
more than a third higher. Gauged by 
October prices the Sovth could sell this 
year’s crop for nearly $200,000,000 more 
than last year’s production. The im- 
provement in cotton affects nearly a 
third of American farms. 

There is about an average supply of 
corn this year, and, although corn prices 





dent, Mr. MacMurray said there is 
nothing that the United States could do 
to bring about a solution of the Chinese 
problem except to let the situation con- 
tinue as at present. He said he hoped 
the day would never come when this 
country would think it could regulate 
the affairs of the Chinese Government. 
Mr. MacMurray stated that’ hundreds 








of thousands of Chinese had died as a | 


result of the civil war in that country. 
A great many of them died, he said, not 
from military fire but from starvaticn 
and concentration in military camps. 





This vast system serves 


are not entirely satisfactory to the cash 
corn grower, prices are still favorable 
to the livestock industries. There is 
considerably more corn than was ex- 


‘pected, though the crop is a disappoint- 


ment in the eastern corn belt. Corn is 
not finally sold off the farm as corn, but 
is a raw material sold chiefly as animal 
products. A corn failure such as ap- 
peared possible at one time during the 
summer would have _ seriously handi- 
capped livestock feeders, whereas an 
excessive surplus would have given un- 
due impetus to the expansion of pig 
production during ‘the coming year. 


Situation Favors Cattlemen. ; 

For the first time since 1921, condi- 
tions this year are reported as having 
been more favorable for cattlemen than 
for sheepmen’in the West, measured at 
least by comparison with the preceding 
year. Western cattle prices this year 
are on a fairly remunerative basis for 
the first time since the 1920 collapse, 
due to an advance of from $2 to $4 per 
100 pounds on nearly all classes of cattle, 
equivalent to from $12 to $50 per head, 
according to kind and weight. 

While the total amount of wool shorn 
was somewhat larger this year than in 
1926, the lower price received for this 
year’s clip resulted in a somewhat 


| smaller return for the western wool this 


year than last. The western lamb crop 
was smaller this year than last and the 


price of lambs has been lower, so that | 


the net total return from lambs this 
year will be somewhat below last year. 
The demand for desirable breeding stock, 
however, is keen, and prices for ewe 
lambs and young ewes are probably the 
highest since 1920. 

Prices of cotton, wheat, and corn have 
declined somewhat lately but an unusu- 
ally early maturity made it possible for 
producers to market considerable cotton 
and wheat before the most recent de- 
clines. 


Municipal Control 
Of Buses Contested 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


nance in question is void for want of 
jurisdiction in the city to enact it; and 


for the reason that it conflicts with the } 


State and Federal Contitutions. It is 
urged that it contains many discrimina- 
tions and gives arbitrary power to the 
Board of Public Works without any uni- 
form or general principle of guidance. 
Therefore it is contended that the judg- 
ment of the Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Seventh Circuit should be affirmed. 

C. B. Tinkham (C. B. Tinkham, Louis 
T. Michener and Gerald Gillett on the 
brief) argued for the petitioner. William 


J. Whinery (William J. Whinery on the | 
| brief) afgued for the respondent. 


the NORTHWEST 


MOST MODERN ROUTE 





SO ne a ere me one mee ein eee: 


PACIFIC AND THE ORIENT 


tee erent ene = enemas «= 


Tue development of the Northwest 
has depended almogt entirely upon 


SHORTEST AND 


TO THE 


ways of this enormous region. 


The picture map gives only a 





the railroads, over which’ a cease- 
less torrent of people and raw 
materials and manufactured com- 
modities pour. They are the high- 


Recent Earthquake 
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Senator Brookhart Declares That Congress 


"YEARLY 
( inpnx 


Must Find Some Solution for Farm Problem 


As ‘World Shaker’ Asserts on Behalf of Western Republican Group That 
+ Facts Show National Calamity for Agriculture. 


Is Reporjed to Have Been 
Kind That Sends Seismic 
Waves Around Earth. 


{its Position Unkown 


Thought to Have Occured Deep 
Under Surface, Nearly Paralyz- 
ing Recording Instruments. 


The earthquake which is reported to 
have severely shaken Alaska in the vi- 
cinity of Juneau, Sitka and Fairbanks, 
on October 24, was one of the “world- 
shaking” type, that is, of the kind that 
sends seismic waves at least twice and 
perhaps three times around the earth, 
the Coast and Geodetic Strvey has just 
announced. 

This statement, by N. H. Heck, the 
Survey’s Chief of Terrestrial Magnetism 
and Seismology, followed an examina- 
tion into the available facts pending a 
definite determination of the exact posi- 
tion of the earthquake. The earthquake, 
he said, occurred in a region of excep- 
tional earthquake and volcanic activity. 

Importart t~ Know Location. 

“The important angle of interest im 
this new earthquake,” he said, orally, “is 
that undoubtedly it occurred déep be- 
neath the surface of the earth. Inas- 
much as the whole Alaskan region is 
susceptible to earthquakes, it is of the 
greatest importance to seismologists to 
discover the exact location of these 
quakes, which originate in the bowels 
of the earth. 

“Deep subterranean earth disturbances 
are the seismologists’ only connection 


only messages which come to the scien- 
tists from the deeps of the earth. 
Study Already Begun. 


| per cent of the national income. 


| income. 





“Immediately after the recording of | 
the earthquakes, we began studying -it | 


with a view to determining the exact | 


position of the center of the disturbance. 
Because of the fact that seismographic 
stations are widely scattered all around 
the world and because the difference of 
time between Washington and the Pa- 
cific Coast, it is usually difficult to fix 
definitely the cented of disturbance of 
any earthquake on the west coast or 
on the Pacific Ocean within 24 to 36 
hours after its occurrence. 

“This was a world-shaker and the 


shakers send large seismic waves around | 


the earth at the rate of approximately 
140 miles a minute. This quake was of 
such intensity that it almost paralyzed 


the action of the seismographs located | 


as far away as Washington, D. C. (at 
Georgetown University) and at South 
American stations. It sent the needle 
far afield on the record at our Chelten- 
ham, Md., station. 

“At the rate of 140 miles a minute, 
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agriculture and the number of workers ; $20,000,000,000, while in industrial cen- 


about one-seventh, but they produce a 


gross revenue of more than half as much 
as the farms, and again labor gets only 
about one-half. 

“Iowa lands went down over $2,500,- 
000,000, and railroad stocks went up 
more than that amount at the same time. 
Iowa is only typical of all the Statés, 
and railroad stockseare only typical of 


| the big stocks in general. 


“A National City Bank bulletin shows 
that in 1925 the National banks of the 
country earned 8.54 per cent upon cap- 
ital, surplus and undivided profits. The 
National Industrial Conference Board 
shows that from 1920 to 1925 agriculture 
earned only 1.7'per-cent upon its capital 
investment, without adequate allowance 
for labor or depreciation. 

“The public utilities as a whole are 
earning more than 7 per cent, and the 
courts are allowing them that rate or 
higher, while agriculture gets only 1.7 
per cent, and that upon unfair bookkeep- 
ing. 

State Production. 

“Massachusetts has 3.69 per cent of 
the population, produces 3.92 per cent of 
the national wealth, but gets 5 per cent 
of the national income. New York has 
9.83 per cent of the population, produces 
9.81 per cent of the wealth, but gets 14.79 
Iowa 
has 2.27 per cent of the population, pro- 
duces 3.48 per cent of the wealth, and 


| gets only 1.99 per cent of the national 


Again Iowa is only typical of 
the agricultural States, and Massachu- 
setts and New York are only typical of 


| the industrial States. 
with the earth’s subtrata and are the | 


“According to the ‘“Manufacturers’ 
Record” the deflation policy of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank reduced agricultural 
values by $32,000,000,000, and other busi- 
ness by only $18,000,000,000. This means 
that agriculture was deflated six times 
as much in proportion as other business. 

“Since 1920 farm lands have declined 





the earthquake would go around the 
earth in three hours, back to the original 
center of disturbance, and some. world 
shakers send waves around once or twice 
again.” 

Lend Elevation Changing. 

The Assistant Chief of the Tidal Divi- 
sion of the Survey, H. A. Marmon, said 
orally on October 25 that tidal observa- 
tions in Alaska tend to show conclu- 
sively that Alaska is undergoing changes 
in land elevations. “This,” he said, “is 
doubtless due to seismic disturbances, as 
in the case, for instance, of the Bogoslof 


| Island, which rose out-of the sea a few 


years ago as the result of volcanic dis- 
turbance. As a result, Alaska may well 
be called the spot where the world is 
still being made.” 


eo 
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sketchy idea of the vast extent of 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway which has taken so active 
a part in this great development. 
pioneer in the Northwest, its track- 
age today is over 11,000 miles, 
forming a network that serves the 
regions from Chicago to Kansas 
City, Omaha and Sioux City; to 
Milwaukee, Upper Michigan 
Peninsula, Minneapolis-St. Paul; 


A 


‘ 


rpads of the world, 


| Calls 





VITLWAUKEE 


regions it serves, with electrification, 
roller bearing equipment, fast and 
sure passenger and freight service, 
‘The Milwaukee Road is today an 
outstanding leader among the rail- 


ters real estate has advanced more than 
| 


that amount, 
Brokers Loans. 

“The Federal Reserve Bank shows 
that loans to brokers on the New York 
Stock Exchange now amount to about 
$3,600,000,000, and at the low rate of 4 
per cent. While this low rate goes to 
stock gamblers, the farmers of the 
United States are paying from 6 to 15 


per cent for their bank loans to produce | 


the food of life itself. 
The farmers of the United States re- 


ceive about $9,000,000,000 for what they | 


sell, but the consumers pay over $30,- 
000,000,000 for it. 

“Since 1910 farm bankruptcies have 
increased by more than 1,000 per cent, 
while commercial bankruptcies remain 
about the same. 

“These facets show a national calamity 
for agriculture without parallel in the 
history of the country. It is the highest 
duty of the statesmanship of this time 
to determine the causes of this great 
discrimination against agriculture, and 
to prescribe an efficient remedy.” 


President Proclaims 
Day of Thanksgiving 
aiid, ves Manifold 


Blessings Nation Enjoyed 
During Year. 


Attention to 


President Coolidge on October 26 


| issued a proclamation designating No- 


vember 24 as a day of Thanksgiving. 
The proclamation, as made public at the 
White House, is as follows: 


By the President of the United States 
of America. 


A proclamation. 


Under the guidance and _ watchful 
care of a Divine and beneficient Provi- 
dence this country has been carried 
safely through another year. Almighty 
God has continued to bestow upon us 
the light of His countenance, and we 
have prospered. Not alone have ‘we 


enjoyed material success, but we have | 


advanced in wisdom and in 
understanding. The _ products 
fields and our factories and 
manifold activities have been main- 
tained on a high level. We have gained 
in knowledge of the higher values of 
life. There has been advancement in 
our physical well-being. We have in- 
creased our desire for the things that 
minister to the mind and to the soul. 
We have raised the mental and moral 
standards of life. 


We have had the blessings of peace 


spiritual 
of our 


and to Spokane, Seattle, Portland, 
Tacoma and the Olympic Peninsula. 

Always progressive with the true 
spirit of the Northwest; always in 
advance of immediate needs of the 


of our | 


| 
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President’s Day 








| The 


At the Executive Offices. 
October 26, 1927. 





10:30 a. m. Senator Edwin S. Brous- 
sard, of Louisiana, called to request 
President Coolidge to assign Col. C. B. 
Hodges, Commandant at the West Point 
Miltary Academy, as president of the 
State University of Louisiana at Baton 
Rouge. , 

ll a. m. John Van A. MacMurray, 
American Minister to China, called to 
discuss the Chinese situation. 

11:30 a. m. John G. Martin, of the 
Curtis-Martin Publications, Ine. of 
Philadelphia, Pa., called. Subject of con- 
ference not announced. ‘ 

11:45 a, m. Anthony Gzarnecki, Col- 
lector of Customs at Chicago, called, to 
pay his respects to the President. 

12 noon. Louis Wiley, business man- 
ager of the New York Times, called to 
pay his respects to the President. 

12:15 p. m. George B. Pratt, a 
trustee of Amherst College, called to ask 
the President for a new portrait of him- 
self to hang in the hall-at Amherst to 
replace the present one. 

12:30 p. m. Senator Andrieus A. 
Jones, of New Mexico, called to present 


| to the President Miss Vonciel Viking, 


of Roswell, N. M., who is riding horse- 
back from New York to Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

3:30 p. m. President Coolidge re- 
ceived at the White House the new Bel- 
gian Ambassador, Prince Albert de 
Ligne, who presented his credentials. 





and of honorable and friendly relations 
with our sister nations throughout the 
world. Disasters visiting certain of our 
States have touched the heart of a 
sympathetic nation, which has responded 
generously out of its abundance. In 
continuing to remember those in afilic- 
tion we should rejoice in our ability to 
give them reiief. 

Now that these 12 months are draw- 
ing to a close, it is fitting that, as a 
nation, and as individuals, in accord- 
nce with time-honored and sacred cus- 
tom, we should consider the manifold 
blessings granted to us. While in grati- 
tude we rejoice, we should humbly pray 
that we may-be worthy of a continu- 
ation of Divine favor. 

Wherefore, I, Calvin Coolidge, Presi- 
dent of the United States, do hereby set 
apart and designate Thursday, the 
twenty-fourth day of November, next, 
as a day of thanksgiving and prayer, 
and recommend and urge that on that 
day our people lay aside their usual 
tasks, and by the family fireside and in 
their accustomed places of public wor- 
ship give thanks to Him who holds us 
all in the hollow of His hand. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto 
set my hand and caused the seal of the 
United States to be affixed. 

Dne at the City of Washington this 
twenty-sixth day of October, in the year 
of our Lord one thousand nine hundred 
and twenty-seven, and of the Indepen- 
dence-of the United States of America 
the one hundred and fifty-second. 

(Seal) CALVIN COOLIDGE. 

By the President: Frank B. Kellogg, 
Secretary of State. ; 








The recognized route be- 
tween Chicago, Milwaukee 
and Twin Gities, Kansas 
City, Omaha, Des Moines, 
Sioux City, Butte, Spokane, 
Seattle, Tacoma 
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Agriculture 


Estimates Are Given 
For Wheat Production 
On Two Hemispheres 


Output of Northern Part Ex- 
pected to Show Large In- 
erease Exclusive of 
China and Russia. 


Wheat production in the Northern 
Hemisphere will be 180,000,000 bushels 
grater than last year, according to a 
statement issued October 25 by the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics of the 
Department of Agriculture based on re- 
ports to October 18. This estimate does 
not include Russia and China. 

With the approach of the harvest | 
season in the Southern Hemisphere, the 
Australian crop is put at 45,000,000 





bushels less than in 1926, the statement 
says. The 6,000,000 bushels increase in 
the United States raises the North 
American wheat crop to 84,000,000 
bushels above last year. : 

Average wheat prices in the United 
States during the present year, now at 
low levels, will be dominated by world 
market conditions and crop reports, ac- 
cording to the statement. The summary 
of the report on the world wheat crop 
follows in full text: 

Increase Partially Offset. 

The Northern Hemisphere wheat crop 
outside of Russia and China, according | 
to estimates received to date, is about 
180,000,000 bushels greater than last 
year. The increase, however, probably 
will be offset to some extent by reduc- 
tions in supplies from Russia and Argen- 
tina. “Estimates from 85 countries which 
in 1926 produced more than 95 per cent | 
of the Northern Hemisphere crop outside | 
of Russia and China total 3,086,000,000 | 
bushels as compared with 2,903,000,000 | 
bushels last year, an increaes of 6.3 | 
per cent. 

While no definite estimates are avail- | 
able as to production in Russia and 
China, reports indicate that the wheat 
crops of Manchuria and certain other 
parts of China are better than last year, 
whereas the Russian crop is probably 
somewhat smaller than last year. 

The Southern Hemisphere harvest 
season is approaching. Reports to date 
indicate that the Australian crop may be | 
45,000,000 bushels short of last year. The | 
first forecast is 115,000,000 compared 
with 161,000,000 bushels last year. The 
wheat area of Argentina has been in- 
creased and reports to date indicate 
that conditions have been fairly satis- 
factory for the development of the crop. 

The increase of 6,000,000 bushels in | 
the October estimate of the United 
States crop raises the North American 
total to 84,000,000 bushels above last 
year. The quality of the Canadian crop 
as reported by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics is below the average at the 
end of September but slightly better 
than last year. | 

Reports on European Crop. 

Reports to date indicate that the 
European crop outside of Russia is 
about 75,000,000 bushels greater than 
last year. Estimates received to date 
total 1,270,000,000 bushels as compared | 
with 1,196,000,000 bushels last year. The 
indicated increase in these countries, | 
however, may be offset in part by re- | 
duced exports from Russia and by the 
low quality of grain in some countries. 
While both the German and French esti- 
mates of production are above last year’s 
final estimates, it is believed that larger | 
proportions of the grain in these coun- 
tries are of unmerchantable quality. 

Wheat procurements in Russia for the 
season July 1 to October 1 amount to 
28,000,000 bushels as compared with | 
31,000,000 for the same period last year. | 
It is believed, however, that procure- | 
ments for the remainder of the season | 
will not so closely approximate last | 
year’s procurements. 

This expectation is based upon in- 
dications that while the wheat crop of 
the Ukraine may have been equal to or 
greater than last year, the production in | 
several other regions has fallen far be- 
low that of last year. Exports to date | 
have been very light and it is probable | 
that the Government will retain within 
the country for home consumption and 
reserve practically all of the wheat | 
collected. 





Land in Colorado 
Opened to Entry 


Tract Consists of 1.400 Acres, | 
Recently Restored from 
Reclamation Withdrawal. 


The opening to entry of approximately | 
1,400 acres of public land in Mesa | 
County, Colorado, recently restored from | 
reclamation withdrawal, was announced | 
on October 26 by the General Land Of- | 
fice, Department of the Interior. 

The lands will be thrown open to 
qualified former-service men on Novem- 
-ber 15 and to general disposition on 
February 14, it was stated. The full 
text of the announcement follows: 

About 1,400 acres in T. 1 N., R. 3 W,, 
Ute Special M., Mesa County, Denver 
land district, will be opened to home- 
stead and desert-land entry beginning 
November 15, 1927, for a period of 91 
days to honorably discharged ex-service 
men of the World War, subject, however, 
to valid prior settlement and preference 
rights. 


Filings may be presented by such ex- | 


service men during the 20 days pre- 


ceding that date or from October 26, | 





1927, to November 14, 1927. All con- 


flicting filings up 9 a. m. November 15, | 7, 8 and 9 of the township. 


information indicates that the lands are | 


1927, will be disposed of by drawing. 
Any lands remaining unentered after 
the expiration of the 91-day period, or 
beginning February 14, 1928, will be 
open to entry under any applicable pub- 
lic land law by the general public. 
Prospective applicants may 
their applications within the 20 days 


wreceding that date, or beginning Jan- | 


present | 
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Publie Lands 


Temperatures in Cotton Belt Favorable 


Grain 


Daily Commodity Prices 


Analysis of Telegraphic Reports, Based on Trading in 
the Leading Markets on October 26, 1927 


‘Compiled by Market News Service, 


Bureau of 


Agricultural Economics, Department of Agriculture. 


Grain. 

The corn market closed sharply lower 
today but prices of other grains were not 
materially changed. December wheat 
closed at Chicago at $1.23%, at Minne- 
apolis, $1.22%; Kansas City, $1.19); 
Winnepeg, $1.257s, and Liverpool at a 
fraction under $1.48. December corn at 


| Chicago declined to 815% cents and De- 


cember oats closed at 47 cents. Decem- 
ber rye closed at Chicago at 98 cents. 


The heavy marketings of spring wheat | 
! . 
; continued to 


be 
in the market but 
good export sales 
demand generally. 
to about one cent higher at the princi- 
pal markets. Spring wheat premiums 
were steady with 12 per cent protein, 


a weakening influence 
this was offset by 
and a more active 


No. 1 Dark Northern, quoted at Minne- | 
apolis at three to nine cents over the | 
Fourteen per cent pro- | 


December price. 
tein sold at 25 to 31 cents over the De- 
cember. Premiums on hard winter wheat 
also held firm. No. 2 Hard Winter, 12% 


| per cent protein, sold at Kansas City | 


at 10 to 15 cents the December 


price in that market. 


over 


bushel and No. 2 Red Winter at $1.33. 


Continued favorable weather through- | 
| out most of the Corn Belt caused fur- | 


ther weakness in the, corn market and 
prices declined to new low levels on the 
crop. No. 3 Yellow Corn was quoted at 


the close of the market at Chicago at | 
80°4@83 cents, and No. 3 Mixed at 81 | 
No. 3 Yellow at Min- | 


cents per bushel. 
neapolis was quoted at 7612@77 cents. 
The oats market held firm 


Cash demand was rather quiet. 


the market at Minneapolis at 
45 cents per bushel and at Chicago at 
4614@49 cents. The rye market was 
slightly easier but barley prices held 
steady. 


Feed grades sold at 
bushel. 


73@75 cents per 


Cotton. 

Cotton prices on the New York Cot- 
ton Exchange today opened at declines 
ranging from 1 to 9 points. 


and closed at 21.00 cents, compared with 


; 20.40 cents yesterday and on the New | 


Orleans Cotton Exchange they advanced 
49 points at 21.17 cents. 
The average price of Middling Spot 


| Cotton as determined from the quota- 


tions in ten designated markets advanced 
57 points to 20.85 cents per pound. On 


| the corresponding day last year the price 


stood at 11.87 cents. 

Sales of spot cotton reported in ten 
designated markets amounted to 38,938 
bales compared with 47,613 on the cor- 
responding day in 1926. 

Exports today 27,385 bales and for the 
same day one year ago 27,920. 

Sutter. 

The New York butter market ruled 
irregular today at unchanged prices in 
some quarters trade was only fair and 
the market described as about steady. 
Other dealers reported very active de- 
mand and described market as 
both fancy fresh and storage. 


block of storage sold at 47 cents. Me- 


dium grades in accumulation and easy | 


with prices largely a matter of negotia- 

tion. Car market slow and about steady. 

Wholesale prices of creamery butter at 

New York were: 92 score, 4712 cents; 

91 score, 4642 cents; 90 score, 45 cents. 
Cheese. 

The New York cheese market 
steady at unchanged prices. Trading 
quiet with buyers not showing much in- 
terest. 
at New York 
cents; Single Dai 
cents; Young Americas, 2% 


cheese 
Flats, 2713 @28% 
28@ 28 ke 
cents. 
Wool. 
Medium grade fleece wools continue 


Cash wheat was firm | 


No. 2 Hard Win- ; 
ter was quoted at Chicago at $1.25 per | 


notwith- | 
standing the sharp break in corn prices. | 
No. 3 | 
| white oats were quoted at the close of 
4312@ | 


No 2 rye sold at Minneapolis at | 
92@9314 cents and best malting barley | 
j at Chicago at 76@82 cents per bushel. | 


December | 
future contracts opened at 20.35 cents | 


| late 
| weight butchers and light lights 50 cents 
| to $1 lower than the average of the pre- 


A large |} 


ruled | 


Wholesale prices of No. 1 fresh | 


| American were: | 


| bulked at 


; moderately active at Boston with prices. 
| showing a streng tendency toa advance 
| 
| 


because of the restricted volume of wool 

available. Ohio %-blood, 48s,° 50s, 

strictly combing wool has sold at 47 

cents and 48 cents in the grease which 

means 80 cents to 85 tents on an esti- 
mated clean basis. The Michigan and 

Missouri wools of equivalent grade are 
| selling at very close to the same grease 

basis as the Ohio %-blood wools. 

%-blood is selling at 47 cents with 48 

cents the general asking price. In- 

quiries for the medium grade fleeces are 
| fairly persistent. 
Fruits and Vegetables. 

Most markets about steady in New 
York City today. Cabbage and onions 
very dull. Tomatoes and apples steady. 
| Apples: Barrels (U. S. No. 1, 2% inches 

up), New York, McIntosh, some over ripe. 

$7.00 

New York, Rhode Island Greenings. 
$8.00@8.50 
Vermont, McIntosh, A 215 inches.$8.50@9.50 
| Cababge: New York, Danish Type, bulk, per 
ton . ‘ $15.00@18.00 

Celery: New York, 2-3 crates... .$1.50@1.75 
| California, crates $4.00@4.50 
Michigan, highballs... weer $.85 
Lettuce: New Jersey, Big Boston Type, 2- 

dozen crates, ordinary. . .. $.75@1.00 
California, Iceberg Type, 4-5 dozen, mostly. 

$2.00@2.50 

Onions: Ohio and Indiana, Yellows, sacked, 
per 100 pounds . $1.50@1.75 
Pears: New York, Seckels, bushel baskets. 


$2.00@3.00 | 


New York, Sheldons and 
around) bushel baskets : ; 
Potatoes: Long Island, Green Mountains, 
bulk, 180 pounds $4.35@4.50 
Maine, Green Mountains, bulk, 180 pounds. 
$3.75@4.00 

Maine, bulk, 150-pound 
sacks : $3.25@3.40 
Long Island, Green Mountains, 150-pound 
sacks $3.65@3.75 
Tomatoes: 
ing, 


Anjous (mostly 


Green Mountains, 


California, lugs, 
wrapped 
Meats. 

Fresh western dressed steer and cow 
beef made steady prices on the New 
York wholesale market in Wednesday’s 
trading. A few choice and prime steer 
sides sold $25.50@26. The veal market 
was barely steady and lamb barely 
steady to $1 lower with demand slow for 
both classes. Mutton was also barely 
steady and pork loins largely $1@2 
lower while pork shoulder cut ruled 
steady to $1 lower. Demand for pork 
cuts was very draggy. 

Livestock. 

Chicago’s receipts of livestock were 
estimated at 12,000 cattle, 20,000 calves 
and 18,000 sheep. 

Hog values -continued 


on a_ well 


ripes and turn- ; 
$1.75@2.00 | 


| 





Ohio | 


| 


| 
| 


| 


j 


| grees warmer 
nearly all sections west of the Mississippi 





| districts 
| temperature from normal, ranging from 


greased toboggan. Market opened slow | 


and unevenly slow to 25 cents to 50 
cents lower than Tdesday’s average while 
transactions showed many big 


ceding day. At a late hour numerous 


sold late as low as $9, 


Closing quotations, on medium 
choice 250 to 300 Ib. butchers were at 
$10@10.90. Best 160 to 220 lb. averages 
were not quoted above $10.50 while 
closing quotations on packing sows were 


| at $7.50@8.75. 
firm. | 
There was some speculative demand on ; cents higher with grain feds continuing 


very scarce and tonnage shortage still | 


Fat steer trade ruled steady to 15 


featuring the general steer crop. Weighty 
steers reached an extreme top of $17.50 


and finished yearlings $17.40, both new | 
Best range | 


high spots for the season. 
grass steers sold early at $12.90, bulk 
at $10.25 to $11.75. She stock was slow 


| and weak, bulls steady and stockers and | 
| central and much of the northern Great 


feeders tended easier after a full steady 
opening. Veal calves closed 50 cents to 
$1 lower going largely at $13 to major 
killers. 

Fat lambs were fully steady and sheep 
str 
urg 


t and the trade slow. Choice range 


| lambs topped at $14, best natives reach- 


ing $13.85 to shippers. Feeding lambs 
$14@14.50 and fat ewes at 


$6@6.50. Closing quotations follow: 


+ 


Live stock. 


Cattle: 
Slaughter cattle, caives and veaters: 
Steers (1,100-1,500 lbs.), good and choice 


\ Steers (1,100 Ibs. down), good and chvuice 


Steers, medium and common (all weights) 
Cows, od and choice 
Cows, nmon and medium 
Heifers (850 pounds down 
Heifers (850 pounds down) comm: 
Vealers, good and choice 
Feeder and stocker cattle: 
Steers, good and choice 
Steers, common and medium 


red ] 
goood 


Heavy weight (250-360 Ibs.), medium, good and choice 
guod and choice 
medium and 


Medium weight (200-250 Ibs.), medium 
Light weight (160-200 Ibs.), 
Light lights (130-160 Ibs.), 


medium and 
Packin? 


sows, rough ans. smooth 


Slaughter pigs (90-160 Ibs.) medium, gu od and choice | 


(Soft or oily hogs and roasting pigs 


Shee 


Slaughter sheep and lambs: Lambs, good 
lbs. down)... De Pia aie Ra 

All weights (cull and common) 

Ewes, medium to choice.. 


reeding lambs. range stccx, medium to choice 


Geographical Points 


Given Official Names 


[Continued from Page 3.] 


Juniper Lake, in sec. 24, T. 30 N., R. 6 | 


E. (Not Bontes.) 
Brokeoff; montain, 8,232 


feet high, 


uary 25, 1928, and all applications so 
filed will be treated as simultaneously 
filed, 

The Colorado flows along the southern 
boundary of the lands which are in Secs. 
Available 


hilly. The nearest town is Loma on the 
Denver and Rio Grande Railroad. The 


Loma trail and automobile highway are | 
about two miles to the east. As the lands | 


are restored from reclamaticn with- 
drawal no water from a Federal irriga- 
tion project will be available for irriga- 
tion purposes, 


and choice 


n and mediun 


Chicago 
$13.25@ $17.50 
13.00@ 
7.00G 


Kansas City 
$12.25 $17.00 
12.00%, 17.00 
6.25) 12.50 
6.85@ 9.50 
6.00 6.85 
8.504 
6.25 


11.50@ 


7.554 
5.854 
9.000 
7.00@ 


12.75@ 


10.00 
14.00 


8.504 


11.90 
6.00@ 3 


8.75 


10.00@ 
9.854 
9.00@ 
8.004 ‘ 
7.50@ 8.75 7.754a 
T.50@ 8.50 9.00@ 
excluded from above quotations.) 


10.90 
10.80 
10.50 


9.25 


9.604 
9.85a 
choice 


9.354 
choice ( 


and choice (84 
3.504 12.75@ 
8.25@ 
4.00 
11.50@ 


14.25 


13.65@ 14.75 


Shasta and Tehama counties, Calif., in | 


sec. 20, T. 30 N., R. 4 E., 4 miles south- 
west of Lassen Peak. (Not Mount Las- 
sen.) 

Brokeoff; meadows, Shasta county, 
| 1 mile northwest of Brokeoff Mountain, 
along South Fork or Bailey Creek, in 
a7, Fx 30.N., R. 4 E. 
| Bumpas; hot springs, Shasta County, 
| Calif., about 2% miles south of Lassen 
| Peak, in sec. 14, T. 30 N., R. 4 E. (Not 
| 
| 
| 


' 
jesec. 


| Bumbpers nor Bumpass.) 
3umpas; mountain, 8,760 feet high, 
Shasta county, Calif., 2 miles south of 
Lassen Peak, in sec. 14, T. 30 N., R. 4 E. 
Butte; lake, Lassen county, Calif., in 
| secs. 10 and 15, T. 31 N., R. 6 E. (Not 
Bidwell nor General Bidwell) 
Cameron; meadow, Lassen 
Calif., in sec. 3, T. 80 N., R. 6.E. 
Cascade; springs, Shasta county, Calif., 
| in sec. 9, T. 30 N., R. 5 E., at head of 
East Fork Hat Creek, a: northeast end 
of White Mountain, 


county, 


| nearly all parts of the country. 





Feeding lambs demand was, less | 





15.00 | 


northern 
| formerly 





\ 


To Rapid Progress in Picking and Ginning 


|Late Spread of Freezing Weather Allows Corn Crop to 


° Mature Without Damage. 


Temperatures above normal through- 
out the Cotton Belt were favorable to 
rapid progress in picking and ginning 
during the past week, according to the 
weekly weather and crop bulletin issued 
October 26 by the Weather Bureau, De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

The late spread of freezing weather 
in the Corn Belt has resulted in excel- 
lent conditions for maturing the crop, 
according to the bulletin. Small grains 
also made good progress. 

The weekly weather and crop bulletin 


| follows in full text: 


Early in the week some unusually low 
temperatures for the season prevailed in 
the more southeastern States, with sev- 
eral stations in Florida reporting minima 
from 42 degrees to 44 degrees, and 54 
degrees as far south as Miami, which 
were the lowest of record for so early 
in the season. There was a rapid reac- 
tion to warmer weather, however, and 
some unusually high maximum tempera- 
tures were reported from the Gulf States 
the later part of the week. On Friday 
and Saturday, the 21st-22d, the highest 
temperatures of record for so late in the 
season occurred in parts of Texas, Mis- 
souri, Iowa, South Dakota, and Montana. 

At the beginning of the week a de- 
pression was off the coast of North Caro- 
lina and moved thence slowly northward 
to the lower St. Lawrence Valley by 
Friday morning, the 21st. It resulted 


$1.67 | in two or three days of cloudy and rainy | 
94.00 | 


weather over the Northeastern States 
from Virginia and West Virginia north- 
ward, with heavy rainfall in some sec- 
tions. Otherwise, aside from a few lo- 
cal showers the week was rainless 
throughout the United States during the 
entire week. 
Weather Warm. 

The week was remarkably warm and 
dry over much of the greater portion of 
the country. Along the Atlantic sea- 
board the weekly mean temperatures 
ranged mostly from 1 degree to 2 de- 
grees below normal to 1 degree or 2 de- 


| grees above, except in Florida, where the 


minus departures were 2 degrees to 5 
degrees. In the area between the Mis- 
sissippi River and Atlantic Coast dis- 
tricts the period was 1 degree to 3 de- 
than normal, and over 


River it was unusually warm, with most 
showing plus departures of 


6 degrees to as much as 19 degrees. 
Except in the Northeastern States, 
locally in Florida, and in the Pacific 


| Northwest, no measurable amount of rain 


occurred during the entire week at any 
first-order station. Over the western 
two-thirds of the country, there was 


practically 100 per cent of the possible | 
; amount of sunshine. 
| loads of all weights were in first hands | 
without bids. Some big weight butchers | 
| 360 to 400 Ib. 
| Shippers bought only 2,500. The hold- 
| over for Thursday was estimated at 14,- 
000. 


Exeept for some interruption by rain 
to farm work and local water damage 
in the Northeast and a lack of soil mois- 
ture in some other 
was ideal for agricultural interests in 
The 
general absence of rain, abundant sun- 
shine, and mild to unusually high tem- 


| peratures in the interior valleys and Cen- 


tral-Northern States were especially fa- 
vorable for the completion of fall seed- 
ing and for drying out the corn crop. Lo- 
cal frosts occurred in exposed places in 
in the northern Cotton Belt, but no ma- 
terial damage was reported, while the 
weather, in general, throughout the 
South was unusually favorable for all 
harvesting operations. Rain is needed, 
especially for fall-sceded grains and pas- 
tures, in many southern districts, parts 
of the upper Ohio Valley, in the west- 


Plains,* and in many central and south- 
ern sections west of the Rocy Moun- 
tains. In most of the interior valleys 
soil moisture is still sufficient for pres- 
ent needs. 

or 


Killing Frost Late. 

East of the Rocky Mountains freezing 
temperatures were confined to a few 
border States, and the -area 
covered. by general killing 
frosts or freezing was not extended, ex- 
cept locally in the Northeast. © In fact, 
the frost area thig fall, except in a lim- 
ited section of the upper Mississippi Val- 
ley, has not been materially enlarged for 
about a month. Within the last 10 years 
killing frost has occurred October 25 as 


far south as southern Georgia and to | 
| Vicksburg, Miss., while this year a gen- 


eral frost and freeze has not even over- 
spread southern Michigan. 
Small Grains.—The seeding of small 


grains made generally good progress un- | 


der the influence of the prevailing favor- 
able weather. This work is now mostly 
completed and the crop generally has 
come up to a good stand and is making 
favorable growth. Except for some lack 
of moisture in Ohio and need of rain in 
the western and northern Great Plains, 
conditions for winter wheat are un- 
usually favorable in the principal pro- 
ducing areas. In the South complaints 
of unfavorable dryness for seeding and 
for crops already planted were received 
from many localities, while moisture is 
rather badly needed in most Plateau dis- 
tricts of the West. In the Pacific North- 
west the weather continued generally fa- 
vorable for fall-seeded grains. Grain 
sorghums have practically matured, 
without serious frost damage. Excellent 
progress in threshing rice was reported 
from the lower Mississippi Valley and 
the west Gulf districts. 
Corn.—Excellent conditions for the 
corn crop prevailed throughout the week 
in the principal producing areas. Under 
the influence of almost continuous sun- 
shine and low atmospheric humidity, 
corn dried rapidly, and late fields in some 
sections of the interior continued to ma- 
ture without serious frost damage. 
There was slight harm to late corn in 
exposed places in some south-central dis- 
tricts, but this was not material. In fact, 
only the northwestern portion of the 
Corn Belt has experienced general frost 





sections, the week | 


and freezing weather, so far this year, 
while in an average year freezing over- 
spreads the entire belt by the last of 
October. 

Cotton Belt. 

Cotton.—In the eastern Cotton Belt 
temperatures for the week averaged 
slightly above normal and decidedly 
above in the west. Except for light 
showers in North Carolina and Virginia, 


| there was practically no rain in any 
| section, Picking and ginning made rapid 
| progress generally, though it was rather 
| too damp in 


the more northeastern 


districts. 

Cotton is reported as turning out well 
in northern North Carolina, but only 
fair, as a rule, elsewhere in that State, 
with picking about completed in the 
southeast. In Tennessee bolls opened 
well, and the greater portion has been 
picked in the southern part of the State. 
In other sections east of the Mississippi 
River harvest has been finished or 
nearly so. 

In Louisiana there was local frost 
damage in some northeastern overflow 
districts. In Arkansas late small bolls 
continued to develop with the favorable 
weather; the crop is opening fast, with 
picking and ginning about completed in 
the south. In Oklahoma the general 
condition of cotton is unchanged, though 
the weather favored rapid harvest which 
is nearing completion in the east. In 
Texas picking has been nearly com- 
pleted, except considerable cotton re- 
mains in the fields in the northwestern 
and extreme western portions, as well 
as on bottom lands in the northeast. 
Frost in the northwest hastened opening 
and did little or no damage. 

Ranges, Pastures, and Livestock.— 
Pastures continue poor in central Gulf 
districts with rain needed; moisture is 
also deficient locally in the Ohio Valley, 
in the western Lake region, the northern 
Great Plains, and in parts of the Rocky 
Mountains and Great Basin. Livestock 
continue in good condition generally. 

Miscellaneous Crops.—Some potatoes 
are still to be dug in the Northeast, but 
elsewhere digging is mostly completed. 


| Truck needs moisture in central and 


west Gulf sections with condition poor 
in some portions; 
was satisfactory. Fall sugar cane is 
being planted in Louisiana; the weather 
was excellent for increasing sucrose. 
Rain would be of benefit in Georgia. 
Sugar beet harvest is well along gen- 
erally. Cool weather was favorable for 
citrus in Florida, but the crop is coloring 
slowly. 


New National! Forest 


Proclaimed in Florida | 


President Segregates the Ocala 
Division of 252,000 Acres 
as Separate Unit. 


By a recent prociamation of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, Calvin Cool- 
idge, the Ocala division of the Florida 
National Forest has been segregated as 
the Ocala National Forest, the Forest 
Service, Department of Agriculture 
stated October 26. The full text of the 
statement follows: 


President Coolidge has just signed a 


proclamation segregating the Ocala divi- 
sion of the Florida National Forest as 


| the Ocala National Forest. ‘ 


The new Ocala National Forest will 
have a separate administrative organiza- 
tion. With the segregation of the Ocala 
division, the State of Florida now has 


| two National Forests. 


The creation of the Ocala’ National 
Forest as a separate unit will further 
the growing of timber on the sandy 
soils, the protection of the area against 
fire, and the improvement of the area 
for recreational purposes, together with 
administration of the game, in coopera- 
tion with the State Game Department, 
says the Forest Service. ' 

The Ocala National Forest has a 
gross area of 252,000 acres, of which 
158,622 are owned by the United States. 


Crop Area Estimates 
Higher in Argentina 


Number of Acres Sown to 
Wheat, Rye and Barley 
Larger Than Last Year. 


Argentina wheat acreage is placed at 
19,658,000 acres, an increase of 71,000 
acres over the September estimate, the 
Department of Agriculture is advised by 
cabled estimates from the International 





Institute of Agriculture at Rome. In- 
creases are also reported in the number 
of acres sown to other crops. The full 
text of the report follows: 

The second estimate of the acreage 
sown to cereals and flaxseed in Argen- 
tina in 1927 places the wheat acreage at 
19,658,000, oats at 3,158,000 acres, bar- 
ley at 1,164,000 acres, rye at 823,000 
acres and flaxseed at 6,919,000 acres. 
During the past two months rainfall has 
been well distributed over the agricul- 
tural region and the crops are in good 

| condition. 

The following table shows the new 
estimate with the final estimates for 
1925 and 1926 for comparison in 1,000 
acres: 

1925. 
19,197 

501 
900 
3,194 
6,201 


1926. 
19,275 
544 
979 
3,171 
6,672 


1927. 
19,658 
823 
1,164 


‘Wheat 
Rye 
Barley 
Oats 


Flaxseed ....... 6,919 





elsewhere condition | 








3,158 |. 
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THE STORY of 
WASHINGTON 


On the opposite page there appears one of a series 
of articles describing the City of Washington. These 
public-spirited citizens, firms and institutions have 


made possible this series: 


The Willard, 
Washington's Leading Hotel 
On Historie Pennsylvania Avenue. 


+? 


The Wardman Park Hotel, 
The Hotel Built With an Ideal. 


Connecticut Ave. and Woodley Rd. 
+ ¢+ 


The Grace Dodge Hotel, 


A Distinguished Hotel 
For Men and Women, 


Union Station Plaza, near Capitol. 
> ¢ 


Occidental Hotel & Restaurant, 
Where Statesmen Dine, 
1411 Pennsylvania Avenue. 


> ¢ 


Underwood & Underwood, 
Quality Photographs 
1244 Connecticut Avenue. 


4 


* ¢ 


L. E. Breuninger & Sons, 
Breuninger Built Homes, 


Colorado Building. 


* ¢° 


Southern Brothers, 


Steward Business University 
For Secretaries and Accountanis. 


¢¢ 


Mt. Vernon Electric Railway, 
Fastest Direct Service to Mt. Vernon, 
Terminal, Twelfth and Penn. Ave. 


+ ¢ 


Capital Garage, 
The World’s Largest Parking Garage, 
1312 New York Avenue. 


> ? 


Smith’s Storage, 
Crating, Packing, Shipping, 
Fourteenth and U Streets. 


> > 


Chestnut Farms Dairy, 
A Monument to Health, 
2400 Pennsylvania Avenue. 


+? 


The Edward M. Tyler & Co., 
Certified Public Accountants, 
National Metropolitan Building. 


¢ 9° 


Alexandria Chamber of Com- 
merce, 
Invites Industry, 
302 Albee Building, Washington. 


+ + 


Silver Spring 
Chamber of Commerce, 
Washinaton’s ideal Suburb, 

700 Southern Building. 


> ¢ 


Northern Virginia Bureau, 


Promoting Northern Virginia, 
Albee Building. 


* ¢ 


General Office Service Bureau, 
Duplicating, Mailing, Printing, 
600-610 G Street N. W. 


> + 


Woodward & Lothrop, 


A Store Worthy of the 
Nation's Capital, 


Tenth, Eleventh, F and G Streets. 
* ¢° 


Acacia Mutual Life Association, 
Homer Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


* ? 


Potomac Flying Service, Inc., 
Fly Over Washington, 
Hoover Field, South Washington. 


o ¢ ; 
Gude Brothers, 


Florists, 
1210 F Street. 


The Mayflower, 
Washington’s Finest Hotel, 
Connecticut Avenue at L Street. 


> + 


The Carlton Hotel, 
Sixteenth and K Streets, 
Two Blocks from the White House. 


> + 


The Washington Hotel, 
In the Center of the Banking District, 
Opposite Treasury. 


> + 


The Burlington Hotel, 
High-Class Residential Hotel, 
Vermont Avenue at Thomas Circle. 


> + 


The Riggs National Bank, 


Resources of $50,000,000. 
Leading Bank in National Capital, 


> + 


District Lawyers & Washington 


Title Insurance Co., 
Title insurance, 
1413 Eye Street. 


> + 


H. L. Rust Co., 
513% Mortgages on D. O. Property, 
1001 Fifteenth Street, N. W. 


> + 


McKeever & Goss, 
Member. American Association of 
Mortaage Bankers, 

1430 K Street. 


> > 


The International Bank, 


Bonds Reil Estate Insurance 
Southern Building. 


+ > 


Harriman & Co., 


Members New York Stock Exchange, 
729 Fifteenth Street, N. W. 


> ¢ 


W. B. Hibbs & Co., 


Bankers—Brokers, 
New York Stock Exchange, 
715 Fifteenth Street. 


> ¢ 


National Engraving Co., 
Service That Satisfies, 
Thirteenth and E Streets. 


> ¢+ 


Perpetual Finance Co., 
7% First Trust Notes, 
26 Jackson Place. 


> ¢ 


Edson W. Briggs Co., 
Rock Creek Park Estates, 


1001 Fifteenth Street, N. W. 


+ ¢ 


Blackistone, Inc., 


Flowers for Formal and Informal 
Occasions. 


1407 H St., N. W. 


+ ¢ 


‘ 


Hedges & Middleton, 
64%)% First Trust Notes, 
1412 I Street, N. W. 


+ ¢ 


Wardman, 


Houses One-Tenth ot the Capital City 
: Population, 


1435 K Street, N. W. 
> + 
The Red Star Line, 


Sight Seeing Tours, 
Luxurious Busses to Charter. 


> ¢ 


The Tolman Laundry, 
The Capitat City’s Modern Laundry. 
6th & C Sts, N. W. 


o + 


W. C. & ALN, Miller, 
Developers of Wesley Heights, 
1119 17th Street, N. W. 


« 


¢ 
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THE STORY OF WASHINGTON: - 7 


Inquiries concerning Washington, its 
attractions and advantages, will receive 
prompt and authoritative replies. Ad- 
dress, The U. S. Community Advance- 
ment Corporation, P. O. Box 3692, Wash- 
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THERE’S A 


NEW ROOF ON THE 
WHITE HOUSE. 


ID YOU know the White House has a 


new roof? It is the same outstanding | 


building; retains its beauty of architecture, 
dignity of setting, and historic association 
—but it has a new roof. 


Improvements and enlargements are 
characteristic of the new Washington. 
Astonishingly few Americans know the 
Washington of today. Every American 
knows it is the executive city of the nation, 
but not many have followed its growth 
toward an executive headquarters for na- 
tional business. 


+ > 


NE HUNDRED and twenty-three na- 


tionally known companies in the last 


five years have chosen to direct their activ- | 


ities from Washington. This means that 
over 123 business men believe Washington 


Photo by U. & U. 
EAST ROOM 


NA TION 


G R 


isa strategic, expanding city for their varied 
organizations. 


Inits very location, they see a distributing 
point within easy access to the north, south 
and west. 


An equable climate for 100 per cent labor 
and plant efficiency, assures a greater num- 
ber of productive days—there are many 
areas of the District of Columbia available 
for assembly plants. 


Main line shipping makes 45 major mar- 
kets of the country but hours away. 


A constantly moving freight traffic 
reaches the best markets of the east 
overnight. 


One-third of the national population— 
40) million consumers—live within a 500- 
mile radius. 

> > 


"| BSE ARE‘among the fundamental 
reasons why national concerns have 
moved their organizations to Washington. 


Along with the inevitable growth of its 
chief business—government, shrewd minds 


Fo = $$$ aif 


This is the seventh of a series of fifty-two weekly mes- 
sages from the City of Washington to the people of the 
United States. Their publication is made possible by the 
cooperative civic effort of a number of Washington's lead- 
ing business men and institutions, whose names appear on 
the opposite page of this newspaper. These business leaders 
believe that The Story of Washington is worthy of your 
most careful consideration, 


ow S 


ington, D. C. 


Ee 2 
Photo by U. & U. 


saw the growing possibilities of the Wash- 
ington terminal. They saw advantages go- 
ing unrecognized. Hit or miss methods in 
business are obsolete. The whole volume 
of production is being guided to meet ac- 
tual absorption capacity as measured by the 
markets. Applying these modern methods 
to Washington, it is unparalleled in termi- 
nal location. Its access to 45 principal mar- 
kets of the country makes it an ideal pro- 
duction center. In every respect it is a mod- 
ern business city. 


r 


Here. you will find not only favorable 
labor conditions, but adequate financial re- 
sources, remarkable land values, excellent 
power and transportation service. Wash- 
ington’s business merchants and industries 
have decided advantages in modern compe- 
tition. Write today for further information. 
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Rate Decisions 


Mr. Eastman Declares That Plan for Public Ownership 


Of Railroads “Is Question of Practical Expediency’ 


Matter Declared 
Not One of Theory 


Member of Interstate Com- 
merce Commission Presents 
Views in Minority Report. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
fore content myself with a brief and 
consequently inadequate outline of views. 

The majority seem to feel, if I read 
their report aright, that public owner- 
ship and operation of public utilities 
would mean an entry by the Government 
into the field of private business. There 
is no ground for fear on that score. 
These industries are very properly called, 
not private, but public utilities. They 
perform functions of the State. This 
has been recognized from the earliest 
days. I need rely upon no other author- 
ity than the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

The following quotations from its de- 
cisions are among many which might 
be cited. 
U. S. 678, 694, it was said: 


private corporations and owned by them, 
are public highways, has been the doc- 


trine of nearly all the courts ever since | 


such conveniences for passage and trans- 
portation have had any existence.” 


In Smyth v. Ames, 169 U. S. 466, 544, | 


the court said: 
“A railroad is a public highway, and 


s use constructed and | . 
none the less so because | aaa te L. nee them, eee low cect 


| of capital; opportunity gradually to re- 
charge | 
| without hardship upon the public in the | 


rocess; and above everything else, I am*| : 24 . 
Pp . s g | for goéd results, all things considered? 


maintained through the agency of a cor- 
poration deriving its existence 
powers from the State. Such a corpo- 


ration was created for public purposes. | 


It performs a function of the State. Its 
authority to exercise the right of emi- 
nent domain and to charge tolls was 


given primarily for the benefit of the | 


public.” 


Cotting v. Kansas City Stock Yards | 


Co., 183 U. S. 79, 94, further elaborated | fund or other similar provision; it is a 


| perpetual millstone around the public 
neck; and it may double in weight with- | 
out any change in the underlying prop- | 
erty if the reproduction cost theory is | 


this view as follows: d 
“Again, wherever a purely public use 
is contemplated the State may and gen- 


erally does bestow upon the party in- | 


tending such use some of its govern- 
mental powers. 
eminent domain by which property can 
be taken, gnd taken not at the price fixed 
by the owner, but at the market value. 
It thus enables him to exercise the 
powers of the State, and exercising those 
powers and doing the work of the State 
js it wholly unfair to rule that he must 
submit to the same conditions which the 
State may place upon its own exercise 
of the same powers and the doing of 
the same work?” : 

These quotations, with the exception 
of the last, relate to railroads, but the 
principle is the same in the case of all 
public utilities. 


Question Declared 
Not One of Theory 


The question of public ownership and 
operation is, therefore, not one of theory 
respecting proper Governmental func- 
tions, but simply a question of practical 
expediency. Will better results be ob- 
tained if the State performs these Gov- 
ernmental. functions directly or if it 
farms them out for private enterprise 
to perform under public regulation? The 


question in this country is now generally | 


answered in favor of direct action by 
the State in the case of roads 
bridges, water supply, sewage disposal 
and fire protection, for example, but not 
in the case of such Governmental func- 


tions as railroad, gas, electric and tele- | 


phone companies perform. Before I un- 
dertake to discuss this very practical 
question, however, permit me to indulge 
in a word of caution. 


dice which may be and usually is quite 
unconscious. Aside from religion, there 
is perhaps nothing that so excites pre- 
judice as the fear of being separated 
from the opportunity for profit. Under 
public ownership and operation of rail- 


‘oads and other public utilities the field | : es 
mrene and other 1 ; | parisons, try making a statistical analy- | il ; 
eee : : ; Py 4. auiaell ne f 
sis of the relative efficiency of operation | #S Wé E00 
| of two privately managed utilities of | * : 
| financial 


for profit on the part of bankers would 
unquestionably be curtailed very ma- 
terially. 

The officers of the private companies 


fear that they would be displaced or | 


their salaries redued. Certain of the 
directors may fear the loss of the lucra- 


tive opportunities which grow out of ad- ! 


vance knowledge of coming 
events. 
companies with supplies or services, often 
under the generous guardianship of hold- 


corporate 


ing companies, fear interference with | 


existing profitable relationships. 


Those who perform functions which | 
are not strictly public but may be af- 
fected with a public interest, such as | 
insurance, fear that more direct public | 


interference with their affairs may be 
encouraged. Even we ourselves, as a 
part of the present system of private 
operation under public regulation, may 
possibly fear intereference with our jobs. 


Underlying Prejudice 
Said to Be Strong 

All these, and many others which 
might be mentioned, are sources of pre- 
judice, conscious or unconscious, against 
which those who wish to think soundly 
must be on their guard. So strong is 
this underlying prejudice that the ques- 
tion is seldom discussed without some 
degree of feeling, although I do not 


belief or disbelief in public ownership 
and operation has in fact become a shib- 
boleth by which the conservative test 
political and economic sanity. 
Returning to the practical question, it 
seems to me that it should be divided 
before it is answered. Public owner- 


operation, and each can exist apart from 
the other. All the railroads of this 
covmtry are privately operated, with the 


In Olcott v. Supervisors, 83 | 





and | 


It grants the right of | 


| criticism. 


and | 


| vately man 
| tions under which properties are oper- 


Those who furnish the private | 


Inc} of Sacramento, Calif. v. 
ship is not the same thing as public | 


exception of one in Alaska, the lines 
which are operated by the Canadian Na- 
tional Railway, a few city belt lines, 
and one or two little lines that,/I think 
are operated by the War Department. 
There are, however, a number of pri- 
vately-operated lines which are publicly 
owned, some by States and one by the 
city of Cincinnati. Moreover a large 
share of the financial risk in the build- 
ing of many other lines was assumed 
by public capital. All the subways in 


| the metropolitan district of Boston are 


owned by either the city or the State, 
and most of the subways in New York 
are owned by the city. 

The Boston subways are a good illus- 
tration of the advantages of public own- 
ership. They were built by a public com- 
mission without a suggestion of scandal. 
The funds were procured at low rates of 
interest by issues of city or State bonds. 
They are leased to the operating com- 
pany at an annual rental of 4.5 per 
cent, a rental sufficient to pay the in- 
terest on the bonds With something left 
over for a sinking fund which is already 
of substantial size. 


The time will come in the not too dis- 


In the meantime there is 
no valuation problem, and no claim that 


the subways must earn anything more | 


than 4.5 per cent on original cost, al- 


though they could not be built today for | 


anything like that cost. 


Substantial Advantages 
Of Public Ownership 


The substantial advantages of public 
duce or eliminate the capital 


inclined to think, freedom from the val- 
uation nightmare. 


reduced or eliminated by any sinking 


finally sustained. In addition the coun- 


try must support a small army of valua- | 


tion experts. 


It may be argued that under public | : ¢ 
even the best incentive to good work. 


ownership the Government will in some 
instances be too timid about investing 
in new enterprises and in other in- 
stances too venturesome. The answer 


is that experience has shown that pri- | 


capital is subject to the same 
We have been forced to rely 
upon public regulation to protect our- 


vate 


selves against these very dangers. I | 
refer to the powers so frequently vested | 


in public commissions to grant or with- 
hold certificates of exigency and to re- 
quire new construction. If Government 


can be trusted to police private capital | 
| ownership of public utility shares may 


in this respect, cannot it be trusted to 


| police itself? 


As a policy for future application to 
new enterprises the arguments in favor 


of public ownership seem to me not only | 
Whether it | 
is wise to apply this policy to enter- | 
prises already existing is another mat- | 


persuasive but convincing. 


ter, and I shall defer the discussion of 
that question to the final paragraphs of 
this paper. 


Public operation of public utilities is | 
a much more debatable question than | 
The usual method of | 
approach in studying the question, how- | 


public ownership. 


ever, seems to me quite inadequate and 
unsound. I refer to comparisons of the 


operations of publicly managed and pri-.| 
The condi- | 


aged properties. 


ated vary so widely that it is practically 


; tae impossible to make a scientific compari- 
The question is peculiarly one in which | 

prejudice is likely to play a part, preju- | 

| Laboratory Experiments 

| Called Impracticable 


son of like with like. 


Laboratory experiments under which 


conditions can be rigidly controlled are, | 
; of course, wholly impracticable. 


have doubt as tothe difficulty of com- 


the same kind, and see whether you can 
arrive at a result which will not be in- 
stantly and forcefully challenged on the 


Rate Complaints 


Filed With the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


Rate complaints made public October 
26 by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion are summarized as follows: 

No, 20172. Kentucky Mine Supply Co., 
of Harlan, Ky., et al v. Southern Rail- 
way et al. Seeks reasonable rates on 
stoves from Cleveland and Knoxville, 
Tenn., to Harlan and Hazard, Ky. Claim 
reparation. 

No. 20173, City of Roswell, N. M. v. 


| Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 


et al. Requests Commission to acquire 


establishment of reasonable rates on cast | 
iron pipe from Bessemer and Birming- | 


ham, Ala., to Roswell. Claims reparation. 


No. 20176. York Haven Paper Co., of | 
| York Haven, Pa. v. 
| road. Asks 


Pennsylvania Rail- 


No. 20175. York Haven Paper Co., of 
York Haven, Pa. v. Erie Railroad et al. 


Asks Commission to prescribe reason- 


able rates on pulpwood from various 


| points of origin in Pennsylvania to York 


Haven. 
No. 


20174. Wm. A. Ward Seed Co., 
Southern 
Pacific Company et al. Claims repara- 
tion on shipment of dried peas and 


garden seed from Sacramento to Yank- 


| town, 8S. D, 


| utilities it is very wide. 


| vestigator. 


| Sees Substantial 
-Advantages in Plan 


Arguments for Policy Are As: | 


serted to Be Not Only Per- 
suasive But Convincing. 


ground of differing conditions. The 
field of selection in the case of publicly 
operated utilities is very narrow, where- 
as in the case of privately operated 
Much depends, 
when such comparisons are undertaken, 


as with comparisons of railroad rates, | 


upon the preconceived notions of the in- 
Marked success will, in gen- 
eral, be exhibited in proving what it is 





set out to prove. 
It is quite certain that whether pub- 
lic utilities are privately or publicly op- 


| erated, some will be better managed than 
others and some, indeed, will be very | 
example, | 


poorly managed. Read, for 
the report of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission upon its investigation of the 


| history of the Denver & Rio Grande and 
tant future when they will be owned free | 
| from all debt. 
“That railroads, though constructed by | 


ask yourself whether public management 
could have done worse. I mention that 
report merely because it is recent. 





If you | 


Many others might be cited. Even in 


| the field of dishonesty and corruption 
it is easy to mention privately operated | 


railroads and utilities which have held 


; unenviably high rank. 


The best method of approach to the 


| question, it seems to me, is to consider 
| what advantages and dangers the two 


forms of operation respectively present. 


| and the extent to which the advantages 


can be cultivated and the dangers be 
avoided. Which form of operation, in 
short, offers the greatest opportunity 


Under the valuation doctrine the cap- | Money Declared Not 


ital charges in the case of privately- | 
owned utilities can apparently never be | 


Incentive to Good Work 


as a reason for private operation is well 
expressed by the following sentence 


| from the majority report: - 
“Throughout the business world the | 
best service is rendered when there is | 


hope of reward, and the best commodity 


is produced when there is hope of profit.” | 
Obviously money is the reward which [ 
| the majority have in mind. 


Now I do 
not agree that money is the only or 


There is plenty of evidence to the con- 
trary. But I shall try to meet the argu- 
ment on its own ground. 
and by that I mean the stockholders— 


distributed, less and less of an influence 
in the management. 


The small stockholder cannot inform 


himself adequately as to the affairs of | 
his corporation or attempt real control | 
The present move- | 
employe | pore Marquette, realizing that individual 
operation of the terminal tracks involved | 
| was neither advantageous to the public | 


of its management. 
ment toward consumer and 
lessen the rigors of public regulation, 
but its tendency is clearly to make the 
board of directors a 
body. 
of the stockholders may largely be elim- 
inated from consideration. . 


It must further be remembered that | 
while money may be a reward of honest | 
| effort it has long been known as the 


“root of all evil.” There are illegitimate 
as well as legitimate means of making 
money, and the illegitimate often promise 
a quicker and greater reward. 


tion to curb such tendencies, but in the 


public utility field the influence of com- | 


petition is so limited and uneven that 
it can not be denended upon as a regula- 
tory force and it tends, indeed, to become 
a prolific source of discrimination and 
abuse. 

The railroad evils which the Interstate 
Commerce Commission was at the 
ginning created to correct were almost 
wholly the results of competition. This 
history of privately-operated railroads 
and public utilities makes it clear be- 
yond question that the greed for gain, 
if permitted full sway in these monopo- 
listie enterprises, will yield much evil 
Their 
littered with wreckage from 
fraud and both business and 
political corruption. 

The country found it necessary to de- 
vise some means of protection, other 


} 
De- 


past is 


than competition, and where did it turn | 
| for such protection? 
|} me, is an extremely significant question, 


That, it seems to 
In its need it turned from private en- 


governments. 
protection from men in public life, where 


coming by honest means.” That the 
move was a wise one is generally con- 
ceded. 


lic regulation. But are there no disad- 
vantages in such regulation? 
To be continued in the issue of 
October 28. 


Acquisition of Telephone 
Company Is Authorized 


Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, has just approved a re- 





Commission to prescribe rea- 
; sonable rate on crude sulphur, Balitmore, 
| Md., to York Haven. Claims reparation | 
mean to intimate that the majority re- | of $1,357.77. 
port is subject to such a criticism. A | 


port and order in Finance Docket No. 
6505, authorizing the acquisition by the 
Bell Telephone Company of Pennsyl- 
vania of the properties of the Hunting- 
| don & Clearfield Telephone Company. 


|Memphis-Southwestern 
Commodity Order Vacated 


The Interstate Commerce Commission | 


; October 26 announced that it had 
| cated and set aside an order entered on 
May 10, reopening for further hearing 
No. 9702, Memphis-Southwestern Inves- 
tigation-Commodity Rates, and No. 13535 
| et al., Consolidated Southwestern Cases. 


9 


| other within and near Detroit. 


The owners— | 


self-perpetuating | 
It seems to me that the influence | 


In pri- | 
vate business we depend upon competi- | 


| ner 


record in the | 


dubious and the profits are not forth- ! 


No one now advocates private | 
| operation without an accompanying pub- 


Va- | 


Mergers 


Public Ownership 


‘ @ 
AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PUBLISHED WITHOUT CoMMENT BY THE Unitep States DAILY. 


| Union Belt of Detroit | 4¢miral Magruder Relieved of Command 


Because of Published Cr:ticisms of N avy 


Authorized to Use 
Jointly Owned Rails 


I. C. C. Permits Operation of 
Tracks as Agent of Penn- 
sylvania, Wabash and 
Pere Marquette. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
made public, October 25, a report and 


thorizing the Union Belt of Detroit, an 
unincorporated association operating 
terminal tracks at Detroit as agent of 
the Wabash, the Pennsylvania and the 
Pere Marquette railways, to operate cer- 
tain tracks and facilities of 
carriers. 

The text of the report by Division 4, 
dated October 20, follows: 

The Union Belt of Detroit, a carrier 
by railroad subject to the Interstate 
Commerce Act, on June 8, 1927, filed an 
application under paragraph (18) 
section 1 of the act for a certificate of 





izing it to operate certain tracks and 
facilities of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company, hereinafter called the Penn- 


pany, hereinafter called the Pere Mar- 

quette, and the Wabash Railway Com- 

pany, hereinafter called the Wabash, all 

situated in or near the city of Detroit, 

Wayne County, Mich., within what 

known as the Detroit switching district. 
No Objections Raised. 

No representations have been made by 
State authorities. 
had and no objection to the granting of 
the application has been presented to us. 

Under date of February 21, 1916, a 
contract was entered into between the 
Pennsylvania Company and the receivers 


{ of the Pere Marquette Railroad Com- | * 


pany under which each of the parties at- 


a | quired the right to joint use of certain 
The advantage which is chiefly urged | 


of the 
On Feb- 
ruary 20, 1917, a contract was entered 
into between the Pennsylvania Com- 
pany, the receivers of the Pere Mar- 
quette Railroad Company, and. the 
Wabash, under which the right of ‘joint 
and equal use of certain tracks and fa- 
cilities of each of the parties was ac- 
corded to the others. 

On August 8, 1921, a contract was 
entered into between the Pere Marquette, 
successor/through reorganization of the 
Pere Marquette Railroad Company, and 


tracks and terminal facilities 


the Pennsylvania, which had succeeded | 


; : | to the rights of the Pennsylvania Com- 
of a large private corporation are be- | 


coming, as the shares are more widely | 


pany, which superseded the contract of 
February 21, 1916. On the same date, 
August 8, 1921, a contract was entered 
into between the Wabash, the Pennsyl- 
vania and the Pere Marquette which 
superseded the contract of February 20, 
1917. 

The Wabash, the Pennsylvania, and the 


nor economical to themselves, on or about 
May 1, 1923, organized the Union Belt 


of Detroit, to operate the tracks in ques- | cluded adding, duplicating machines, etc. 


or he may have included machines to be | 


tion as the agent of the three carriers. 
Opcrating Agreement in Force. 

The applicant is 

association. 


mentioned ‘above, under the 
terms of the agreement of August 8, 
1921, and a so-called tentative operating 
agreement entered into between those 
carriers under date of January 1, 1925. 

These contracts set out in detail the 


e 1 ae 4 
manner in, and the terms and conditions . os : ‘ ; : 
apna : 2 | of the detailed duties of the officers listed 
under. which the joint property and fa- | 
aaa oa | 
cilities shall be operated and maintained. : ; 
— »perated i |. I wished to create an erroneous opin- 


Operation by the applicant in the man- 
described affords to the 


at Detroit the privilege of the average 


demurrage agreemeent on traffic deliv- | 
| ered by any one of 


them. Approval of 
the application is recommended by the 
Detroit Board of Commerce. 


Upon the facts of record we find that | 
| the present and future public convenience | 


and necessity require the operation by 
the applicant of the tracks and facilities 
of the Pennsylvania, the Pere Marquette, 
| and the Wabash in and near the city of 

Detroit, Wayne County, Mich., as de- 
| scribed in the application. 


An appropriate certificate will be is- | 


sued. 


| Coal Producers Declare 


cargo coal rate cases before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, have 


| lake 


a petition for reconsideration 
Commission of its decision in No. 15007, 
in far as that decision affects the 
Fairmont district, filed in behalf of the 
| coal producers of the Fairmont district. 

“In so far as the Commission’s action 
in Lake Cargo Coal Rates, 1925, was 
predicted upon the history of rate ad- 
vances from all districts during the past 
| 15 years,” the answer says, “the action 
of the Commission is fully warranted by 
the respective «advances 
years from Pittsburgh and from Fair- 
mont as shown in the Fairmont petition.” 


so 


Hearing on Acquisition 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
vember '3 the hearing on the applica- 
tion of the Seaboard Air Line Railway 


Georgia, Florida & Alabama Railroad. 
The hearing will also cover the applica- 
tion of the G. F. & A. Railroad for 
| authority to acquire control of the G. 
F. & A. Railway and to issue its se- 
| curities in reorganization. The hearing 
| will be before Examiner T..F, Sullivan, 





order in Finance Docket No. 6357, au- | 


those | 


of | 


public convenience and necessity author- | 


sylvania, Pere Marquette Railway Com- | 


is | 


: | 561. 
A hearing has been | : 





an unincorporated | 
It operates over approxi- | 
| mately 30 miles of tracks of the three | 
| carriers 





industries | 
served by the three constituent carriers 


The Pittsburgh Coal Producers’ Asso- | 


eer | ciation and other ¢ ains : j | 
the. majority say that the rewards “are | ciation a ther complainants in the 


during those | 





has postponed from October 27 to No- | 


for authority to acquire control of the | 





Secretary Wilbur Gives Out 


Correspondence Charging 


Errors in Statements of Fact in Magazine Article. 


[Continued from Page 2.] 


were inadvertently omitted, A reexam- 
ination of the data discloses that errors 
were made also in number of light 
cruisers and destroyers. The article gave 
number of light cruisers present as 
4 and destroyers as_ 650. The 
figures should have been 8 and 
43. This fact indicates an intention of 
not minimizing the force at the review. 

2. The statement concerning battle- 
ships referred to numbers. The impres- 
sions I intended to convey to the lay mind 
can be surmised only by considering as 
a whole the article published in the 
Saturday Fivening Post. There is no 
comparison of fighting strengths of the 
two fleets. There can be a comparison 
of operation and maintenance based on 
numbers. 

Cost of Upkeep: 

8. If the public believes that there is 
a relation between the appropriations for 
the Navy of 1907 and those of 1927 
and the cost of the upkeep of the fleets 
of those years, I am of the opinion the 
public is justified in that belief. 

Personnel: 

4. An examination of the two tables 


discloses that the figure in the tables | 


are approximately the same except in 
two instances: (1) the table in the ar- 
ticle gives number:of men in 1916 as 78,- 


000 the Department’s table gives 53,217; | 
| and (2) Officers on duty in Washington, 


article table 519: Department’s table 
The numbers of men were taken 
from page 944, Navy Year Book, 1921. 
An unintentional and unpremeditated 
error was made in taking the men au- 


| thorized by Act of August 29, 1916, in- | 
| stead of the Act of March 3, 1915, next 


line above. 

5. As to the number of officers on 
duty in Washington, these were counted 
from Navy registers and directories. No 
attempt was made to deceive the pub- 


Tie or to create an erroneous impression. | 


6. Referring to the report of the Ma- 
gruder Board, and that I did not dis- 
sent therefrom, I was often in con- 
sultation with the Chief of Naval 
Operations and the Chief of the Bureau 
of Navigation. They knew my views. 
From the Department’s table in para- 
graph 11, the complements recommended 
by the Board total 443, and there were 
attached on September 28, 1927 (ex- 
cluding those under instruction and over- 
lapping reliefs), the number of 517. 
Refers Department 


To Testimony 

7. The Department invites comment 
on the omission on my part of any 
recorded dissent from the report of the 
Board. I refer the Department to page 
6 of my testimony given in 1924 before 


| a Special Board convened, I believe, by 
| direction of the President of the United 


States. The President of that Board 


| was then and is now Chief of Naval 


Operations. 

Saratoga’s Typewriters: 

8. »The number of 62 was given to 
me orally. My informant may have in- 


added to allowance as for a flagship. 
9. The omission of “and radio per- 

sonnel” after yeomen does not give an 

impression differing from my intention. 


| I could have used the word “men” in- 
| stead of “yeomen.” 


Naval Medical School: 
10. 
by the Navy Di-ectory published by the 
Bureau of Navigation. I know nothing 


under heading of “Medical school.” Had 


ion, I could have quoted from that Direc- 
tory, where is listed only one 
under instruction. 

Cost of productive work; 


. > | 
11. The figures used were taken from | 


the report of the Secret: 
1926. The navy yards 
maintenance of the fleet. 


y of the Navy, 
exist for 


alterations as coming under the heads 


of new construction, which, as stated in | 
| the article, was not considered. 
| annual report for 1925, the Engineer-in- 


In his 


Chief, U. S. Navy, stated: “It coA3 ap- 


proximately $2.75 to install $1.00 worth | 
of material, or a total of $3.75 for labor | 


and material using navy yard labor.” 
12. The impression I intended to con- 


| vey was that the overhead was unduly 
| large. 
terprise to our Federal, State, and city | Rates From Fairmont Just | 
In other words, it sought | 


Maintaining more navy yards in 
active operation than is required by the 
necessities of the fleet 
head charges. Also, giving employes 30 
days’ leave annually with pay makes for 
overhead. 


| Says Ship Was in Yard 
field with the Commission an answer to |! 
by the | 


Longer Than Necessary 

“Richmord” Repairs: . 

13. The impression I attempted to 
give in the article succinctly was as fol- 
1OWS: 

That the “Richmond” needed an urgent 
repair; that the work could have been, 
but was not, promptly done, and that in 
consequence the “Richmond” was at a 
navy yard longer than necessary and 
efficiency thereby lowered. 

14. I considered the facts of official 
record that were within my (knowledge. 
I was informed in Washington that the 
Bureau of Engineering would not allot 
meney for urgent repairs until Novem- 


| ber overhaul as otherwise the work load 
po e ‘ | at the yard would be disturbed. 
Of Georgia Line Postponed | 


on September 8 and after was canceled 
on September 18. 
15. From the foregoing, and aside from 


| the attendant antinomies, I am of the 


opinion that the article did not convey 
a wholly -false impression. 

Alameda Base: 

16. In the summer of 1911 or in 1915- 
1916, I made an extended study of the 


| logistics of a campaign in the Pacific. 


I became convinced then, and I am still 
of the opinion, that a campaign in the 
Pacific requires a great—the greatest 


' 
» 





} ment: 


| $800,000,000 and 


| that effect, submit to the 





; press September 24, 1927, and October 
I was justified in the statement | 


| cation or condition, my answer to the 
| inquiries of the Department as to the 
officer | 


the | 
Therefore, I | 
omitted the costs of modernization and | 


increases over- | 





As a! 
| matter of fact, the work was authorized 


practicable base in the Hawaiian I[slands. 

Cramp’s Shipyard: 

17. The information concerning 
Cramp’s Shipyard was obtained from the | 
press and from conversations with of- 
ficials of the Cramp Company. The 
Cramp Company built the “Malolo” and 
took a contract for hull and two sets 
of machinery for a 10,000 ton cruiser at 
prices below a _ reasonable estimate: 
This to hold the organization together 
in order to be in a position to bid on 
subsequent contracts. Not obtaining 
these, the company was forced to 
liquidate its shipbuilding business, on 
account of great overhead, to avoid go- 
ing into the hands of a receiver. 

(Signed) T. P. MAGRUDER. 
Letter Asks 


Concerning Interviews 

From the Secretary of the Navy. 

To: Rear Admiral T. P. Magruder, U. 
S. Navy, Navy Yard, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Subject: Interviews appearing in the | 
press~24 September, 1927, and 19 Octo- | 
ber, 1927. 

Reference: (a) Your letter of 6 Octo- | 
ber, 1927, addressed to the Secretary of | 
the Navy. (b) Article in Philadelphia | 
Public Ledger of 19 October, 1927, Page ; 
6, “Magruder dares Chiefs to Quizz Him.” 

1, In reference (a) you state in para- 
graph five in part as follows: 

“5. The interview as published in the 
Inquirer gave my attitude as being, to 
say the least, undignified, defiant and 
belligerent * * *.” 

2. It appears from the copy of the 
Philadelphia Inquirer of 24 September, 
1927, accompanying your letter of 6 Oc- 
tober, 1927, reference (a) that you are 
quoted as have made the following state- 





“But there is a rotton condition and 
I have exposed it. The Navy is spending | 
getting $200,000,000 | 
worth of Navy.” 

3. Please inform the Department in 
categorical terms whether or not you | 
made the statement just quoted. If you ! 
did not make the statement as quoted, 
what did you say in regard to the Navy, 
“spending $300,000,000 and_ getting | 
$200,000,000 worth of Navy.” If you did 
make the statement, the Department de- | 
sires full details upon which you based 
this statement.” 

4. Reference i¢ made to the following | 
quotation purporting to be a part of the | 
statement made by you in an addrtss | 
before the luncheon meeting of the | 
Knights of Columbus in the Adelphia 
Hotel, Philadelphia, on October 18, 1927. | 

“They never have asked me for plans 
and I doubt if they will. If they do, I’ll 
give them something to think about.” 

5. Please inform the Department in 
categorical terms whether or not the 
words just quoted or words to the same 
import were used by you in your 
speech on October 18, 1927. If you did 
make the above statement, or one to 
Department 
the matter which you intimate that you 
have available. 

6. Please acknowledge this letter upon | 
its receipt and make prompt reply. 

United States Navy Yard, Philadel- 

phia, Pa., October 21, 1927. 

From: Rear Admiral T. P. Magruder, 
U. S. Navy. 

To: Secretary of the Navy. 

Subject: Interviews appearing jin the | 


19, 1927. 
Reference (a) Navy Department’s 
letter 2463-272, dated October 19, 1927. 
1. I have to inform the Department 
that categorically; i. e., without qualifi- 





statements quoted in the press of Sep- 
tember 24 and October 19 is in the af- | 
firmative. 

2. Applicable to the facts and _perti- 
nent thereto, I submit the following: 





I do not remember the exact words 


i 


Line Extensions 


or figures used in the given quotations. 
The impression I intended to convey in 
the quotation from the Inquirer was in 
effect that the Navy is spending a great 
deal more money than is necessary for 
the operation and upkeep of the present 
active Navy. The reasons for this 
statement were given in the artitle: 
i, e., overorganization, maintenance of 
superfluous yards, ete. 

3. As mentioned in my telegram 3026- 
1400, dated September 26, 1927, I have 
at the presers time no material avail- 
able to submit to the Department. 

From the Secretary of the Navy, 22 
October, 1927. 

To: Rear Admiral T. P. Magruder, U. 
S. Navy, Navy Yard, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Subject: Article on “Navy and Econ- 
omy,” Saturday “vening Post of Sep- 
tember 24, 1927. 

Reference: (a) Sec. Navy’s letter 2463- 
273, dated October 3, 1927. (b) Your 
letter of October 21, 1927. 

Knew Company Did 
Not Submit Bid 

1. In paragraph 17 of Reference (b) 
you state “The Cramp Company built 
the ‘Malolo’ and took a contract for hull 
and two sets of machinery for a 10,000 


| ton cruiser at prices below a reasonable 
| estimate; this to hold the organization 


together in order to be in a position to 
bid on subseqeunt contracts. Not ob- 
taining these, the company was forced to 
liquidate its shipbuilding business, on, 


| account of, great overhead to avoid go- 


ing into the hands of a receiver. 

2. At the fime of writing reference 
(b), did you know that the William 
Cramp and Son Ship and Engine Build- 


| ing Company did not submit a bid for 


any of the six light cruisers contracted 
for subsequent to the issuing of a con- 
tract for the building of the ‘‘Pensacola”’ 
and “Salt Lake City?” 

3. At the time of writing subject 
article, did you know that the William 


| Cramp and Son Ship and Engine Build- 


ing Company did not submit a bid for 
any of the six light cruisers contracted 
for subsequent to the issuing of a 


| contract for the building of the ‘‘Pensa- 
| cola” and “Salt Lake City?” 


United States Navy, Philadelphia, Pa., 
October 24, 1927. 
From: Rear Admiral T. P. Magruder, 


| U. S. Navy. 


To: Secretary of the Navy. 
Subject: Article on “Navy and Econ- 
omy,” Saturday Evening Post of Sep- 


| tember 24, 1927. 


Reference (a) Secretary of the Navy’s 
letter 2463-275 dated October 22, 1927. 

1. In reply to the inquiries contained 
in paragraphs 2 and 3 of reference (a), 
I have to inform the Department that 
I did know the William Cramp and Son 
Ship and Engine Building Company did 
not submit a bid for any of the light 
cruisers contracted for last spring. 


Applications to Organize 
National Banks Received 


Changes in the status of national banks 
as of October 25 were announced Octo- 


| ber 26 by the Comptroller of the Cur- 


rency as follows: 

Applications to organize received: 

The Ramona National Bank of Alham- 
bra, Calif.; correspondent: Howard R. 
Hayne, 920 South Marguerita St., Alham- 
bra, Calif.; $100,000 capital. 

The First National Bank of Benning- 
ton, Nebr.; correspondent: H. S. Clarke, 
Jr., 250 Peters Trust Bldg., Omaha, 
Nebr.; $25,000 capital. 

The First National Bank of Seaside, 
Ore.; correspondent: Lester B. Wood, 
1024 Northwestern Bank Bldg., Portland, 
Ore.; $25,000 capital. 

Charters issued: 

First National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Waynesburg, Pa.; president, S. 
M. Smith; cashier, Herbert Ailes; $250,- 
000 capital. 

The National Bank of Lynwood, Calif.; 
president, C. E. Greenamyer; cashier, 
Walter G. Engle; $50,000 capital. 

Voluntary liquidation: 

The Alexander National Bank of St. 
Petersburg, Fla., effective October 19, 
1927. Liquidated agent, H. W. Whitman, 
St. Petersburg, Fla., absorbed by The 
First National Bank of St. Petersburg, 
No. 7730; $200,000 capital. 


~RADIOGRAMS 


A Reply From Overseas 
Within The Hour! 


It is the usual thing to receive a reply to an urgent Radio- 


gram within the hour. 


Radiograms offer advantages in 


speed and accuracy because they go direct to the country of 


destination without relay. 


Many of the largest firms now use this modern method 


of communication. 


The executive just tells his secretary: 


“Send that message as a Radiogram-. 


Radiograms 
go direct to: 
FRANCE, 
GERMANY, 
GREAT BRITAIN, 
HOLLAND, 
ITALY, 
NORWAY, 
POLAND, 
SWEDEN, 


Pacific 


Western Union office. 


% ‘ oe e 
Va ARGENTINA, 
BRAZIL, 


In New York, Boston or 
Washington phone for an 
RCA messenger for speedy 
_ Radiogram service. J 

In other cities file trans- 
Atlantic Radiograms at any 
Postal Telegraph office; trans- 
Radiograms at any 


THE PHILIPPINES, 
HAWAII, 
JAPAN, 

THE 
DUTCH EAST INDIES, 
FRENCH INDO-CHINA 


- AND TO SHIPS AT SEA 


SEND TODAY FOR RADIOGRAM RATE SHEET 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 
RCA RADIO OFFICES IN THE FOLLOWING CITIES: 


NEW 
Tlanover 1811 
Reekman 8220 
Rectay 0404 


64 Broad Street 
19. Spruve Street 
120 Cedar Yireet, 
126 Franklin Street Walker 4891 
BOSTON, 169 Congress Street 
WASHINGTON. D.C, 
CHICAGO, 
SAN FRANCISCO 
HONOLULU, T. 


111% Connecticut Avenue 
100 West Momroe. Street. . 

28 Geary Street - 
H., 923 Fort Street........ 


YORK CITY: . 


* 
26 East 17th St 
264 Fifth Ave 


Algonquin 7050 
Madison Sq. 6780 
19 W. 44th St Murray Hill 4996 
1824 Broadway Columbus 4311 

. Liberty’ 8864 
Main 7400 
Dearborn 1921 

Garfield 4200 

6116 


ig cer ee 
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AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED 


HEREIN, BEING 


b PUBLISHED WiTHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED States DAILy. 


| | Banking 


Government Budget 
Has Reduced Debt 
At Unequalled Rate 


Director Lord Reviews Eco- | 


nomies Effected and Devel- 
opment of Thrifi in 
Federal Service. 


Spending under a national budget has 
resulted in governmental economies and 
in' a reduction of the national debt at 
a rate never equalled in history, the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget, 
Brig. Gen. Herbert M. Lord, said in an 
address October 26 at a meeting of the 
National Association of Manufacturers 
in Chattanooga, Tenn. 

An authoritative summary of General 


,Lord’s address follows in full text: 


) 


' gréat war debt. 


The primary function of the Bureau 

the Budget is the preparation of es- 
timates which the President submits to 
Congress for funds necessary to carry 
on the Governmen’t manifold activities. 
The policy governing the preparation of 
these estimates is very simple. The Di- 
rector of the Budget estimates the 
amount of money available from all 
sources for the year involved. His aim 
then is, in carrying out the Chief Ex- 
ecutive’s definite policy, to keep the es- 


timates and their resulting expenditures 


not only within that amount but so far 
within as to guarantee a sufficient sur- 
plus to warrant further. tax reduction 
or further cut in the national debt. 
Demands Exceed Revenues. 

The Federal Government has many 
able, progressive administrators, many 
of whom are so absorbed in their own 
particular tasks that they have no 


thought for the thousand and one other | 


national activities that must be financed 
out of the Treasury. They as a rule ask 
more funds than are at any time avail- 
able. These demands must be co-ordi- 
nated and made to fit into the general 
scheme of things. This coordination is 
one of the principat duties of the Bureau 
of the Budget. 

There have been six annual budgets 
submitted to Congress. The total 
amount carried in these six budgets is 
something in excess of 22 billions of dol- 
lars, which is one and one-half billion 
dollars less than was asked by the Fed- 
eral agencies, that amount being cut 
from the original estimate by the Bureau 
of the Budget, acting for the President. 
Hundreds of thousands of dollars have 
been saved the Federal Government by 


| 
refusal to recommend projects that were 


not well founded. There exist through- 
out the country today monuments to the 


waste of public funds on projects that | 
did not stand the test of time and ex- | 


perience. 
Coordination Promoted. 


One of the greatest sources of waste 


and inefficiency in the Federal Govern- 
ment was lack of team work. We have 
43 independent departments and estab- 
lishments, divided into hundreds of bu- 
reaus. Though they were all parts of 
the same great business there was ob- 
solutely no community of interest be- 
tween them. The first great effort of 
the retrenchment drive under the Bureau 
of the Budget was the development of 
team work—that is, the creation of this 
needed community of interest. 

It was necessary in the first place to 
revolutionize the mental attitude of peo- 
ple in the service—to make them think 
in terms of United States. rather than 
in terms of departments and bureaus. 
Without team work we could have 
neither economy nor efficiency. ; 

To accomplish this various coordinat- 
ing boards were created from people in 
the service, with a chief ‘coordinator at 
their head appointed by the President. 
These boards and the machinery per- 
taining thereto operate under the Di- 
rector of the Budget as representing the 
President. The personnel of these boards 
is composed of experts in their par- 
ticular line, covering all of the great 
activities of the Government—traffic, sale 
of surplus supplies, purchasing, real es- 
tpie, including leases, contracts of all 
Oe: hospitalization, _ specifications, 
printing, patents and office procedure. 
As a result of the operations of these 
boards duplication of effort and conse- 
quent dupligation of expenditure is be- 
ing eliminated. 

Debt Has Been Reduced. 

The Government is getting better 
methods of doing business, cutting out 
waste and inaugurating thrift. It has 
been the customs for years to accuse Fed- 
eral Agencies and personnel of waste and 
extravagance. If such attacks were jus- 
tified in the past they are not justified 
at the present time. There is no busi- 
ness body that is more efficient than 
the business organization of the Fed- 
eral Government as it its now operated. 
The policy of the President as outlined is 
to so hold down expenditures that there 
may be at the end of the year a suf- 
ficient net balance for tax reduction or 
application to the national debt. This 
policy has been most ‘successful. 

There has been only one deficit since 
the end of the Worid War and that was 
in 1919, when, as stated heretofore, it 
was in excess of 12 millions of dollars. But 
the next year, 1920, there was a surplus 
of 212 millions and each year since that 
time there has been.a sizable surplus, 
which in 1924 an again in 1927 exceeded 
more than half a billion dollars, The 
surpluses from 1920 to 1927, inclusive, 
totaled nearly two and three-quart bil- 
lion dollars. of which 2 billion. 482 mil- 
lion was accumulated during the budget 
period.: This extraordinary amount could 
have been wasted in expenditure and 
probably would have been had it not been 
for the well directed efforts of Congress, 
supplemented by the intelligent work of 
the people in the Federal Service under 
the lead of the President. The best 
budget estimate available at this time 
promises a surplus at the end of this fis- 


wal year, 1928, in excess of 300 millions. | 
up of the most extraordinary accom- | 


plihments has been the reduction of the 
This is a corollary to 
the great succession of surpluses because 


. 
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Farms Loans 


Direct Loans of Intermediate Credit Banks | Mr. Bacharach Gives 


Extended Mainly to Tobacco, Cotton, Raisins 


Farm Loan Board Reports Total of $63,622,570  Ad- 
vanced in Credits as of October 15, 1927. 


Total rediscounts and direct loans of 
the 12 Federal Intermediate Credit 


Banks amoutned to $63,622,571.59 as of 


October 15, 1927, the Federal Farm 
Loan Board has just announced. Redis- 
counts were $20,293,268.07 and direct 
loans $43,329,305.52. 


Rediscounts were clasified as follows: | 


Agricultural credit corporations, $25,- 
484,965.48; national banks, $31,891.64; 
state banks, $251,465.83; livestock loan 
companies, $17,470,669.91, 
banks and trust vompanies, $90,318.66. 


The complete statistical tabulations of 


rediscoufts and direct loans are as 


~ follows: 


Statement of rediscounts, direct loans and advances upon the respective com- 
modities of the twelve Federal Interrhediate Credit Banks as of October 15, 1927, 
as shown by reports to the Federal Farm Loan Board: 


District. 
Spokane 
Springfield 
Baltimore 
Columbia 


4,471,879.13 
1,357,001.70 


$20,293,268.07 


Direct Loans 
$525,000.00 
2,969,942.27 
1,520,000.00 
2,396,501.46 
8,202,037.72 
403,513.71 
556,041.46 
850,340.86 
2,041,009.76 


Rediscounts 

$621,306.55 
1,373,011.21 
4,136,839.01 
108,961.70 
4,130,215.07 
1,3438,475.63 
6,656,469.45 
4,592,580.11 
1,436,922.32 
6,066,536.16 
7,977,348.70 
4,885,639.61 


. Total 
$1,146,306.55 
4,342,953.48 
5,656,839.01 
2,505,463.16 
7,3832,252.79 
1,746,989.34 
7,212,510.91 
5,442,920.97 
3,477,932.08 
6,066,536.16 
12,449,227.83 
6,242,641.3 


$43,329,305.52 963,622,573.59 


CLASSIFICATION OF REDISCOUNTS. 


Agri. Credit 

Corporations 
$616,006.55 
1,304,949.90 
4,125,599.78 
74,524.62 
3,963,766.43 
1,030,499.45 
6,492,457.59 


District. 
Springfield 
Baltimore 
Columbia 
Louisville 
EUONT? WAGUUIE okie v oN es'¥ 5 5450.6 8.3 
Rake, MMA UIES 6:65. 6:5.65 40 00s bs 0 4 baee ne 
St. Paul 


| Omaha 
233,806.25 
592,971.80 
8,792,716.27 
3,257,666.84 


Houston 
MOOR NON 6546-05 Aedes es ves seeue 


State 
Banks 


National 
Banks 

$5,300.00 
68,061.31 

11,239.23 

34,437.08 

7,775.00 

12,295.00 

76,011.86 


1,400.00 





BURRS 6S Pi SOUS 1506s 45.64 0ST 525,484,965.48 


District. 


Houston.. 
Berkeley....... ‘ 


| Spokane..... pth asst ,6 oe OWEN SOE w ORS ‘ 


Classification of direct loans: 
Tobacco—Springfield, $525,000; Balti- 


more, $2,969,942.27; Louisville, , $2,396,- | 


501.46; total, $5,891,443.73. 

Canned fruits and vegetables—St. 
Paul, $20,000; Barkeley, $767,217.13; 
Spokane, $681,574.50; total, $1,468,791.63. 

Raisins—Berkeley, $3,400,000. 

Wool—St. Paul, $5,582.78; Omaha, 
$300,340.86; Wichita, $216,009.76; Berke- 
ley, $48,342; Spokane, $631,527.20; total, 
$1,201,802.60. 


millions of dollars from these surpluses 
have been applied to the debt. As stated 
before, the debt at its peak was $26,- 
596,701,648.01. That was on August 1, 
1919. June 30, last, it had been brought 
down to $18,511,906,931.85. This gives 


less than eight years, or an annual aver- 
age reduction in excess of a billion dol- 
lars. This is an achievement unrivalled 
in the history of finance, national or in- 
ternational. 


For some years effort has been made 
under the lead of the Bureau of the 
Budget to bring annual Federal expendi- 


tures exclusive of debt reduction down | 


to and below $3,000,000,000. The nearest 
approach to that was in 1924, when they 
were brought down to $3,048,000,000. It 
was hoped in 1925 to reach that objec- 
tive but the enactment of the World 
War Adjusted Compensation Act added 
$120,000,000 to the expenditure. This, 
of course, put an end to all hope of get- 
ting down to $3,000,000,000, but the 
great proportion of that $120,000,000 
was absorbed in that year’s campaign, 
the’ total expenditure being $3,063,000,- 
000, an increase of only 15 per cent over 
the expenditure for the preceding year 
notwithstanding that additional 
000,000 burden. 


Goal Reached in 1927. 


Increases in expenditure resulting 


from new legislation pushed the expendi-: 
ture for 1926 up to $3,097,000,000, but | 


the increase in the total reflected only 
partially the added expenditures through 
new legislation. In 1927, however, the 
goal ‘was reached, expenditures for that 
year being brought down and held down 
to $2,974,000,000—$26,000,000 less than 
our $3,000,000,000 limit. 

A campaign was inaugurated last year 
for a reduction in the cost of personnel 
by at least 2 per cent. 
the Federal agencies loyally endeavored 


to effect this saving and with few. ex- | 
ceptions succeeded in accomplishing the } 


desired result. The savings from this 
source amounted to well in excess of 
$18,000,000. This campaign will be con- 
tinued through the fiscal year 1928. 

Expenditures in the fiscal year 1927, 
including debt reduction, amounted to 
$3,493,000,000. The President had ad- 
ministrative control over only $1,100,- 
000,000 of that amount, or 31 per cent, 
and of this $1,100,000,000 approximately 
65 per cent was for personnel. If Gov- 
ernment overhead is brought down and 
kept down personnel must do it. 


It is impossible within the limits of | 
an address of this sort to give much of | 
a picture of what is really happening 


in the Federal Service. There has been 
a great development of morale—a very 
apparent and earnest desire and honest 


effort for greater efficiency and at the | 


same time make a record for economy. 
While there is continuing a legitimate 
increase in expenses due to the growth 
of the Government, these increases have 
been largely absorbed in savings else- 
where. 

Various statement have been 
that we have reached the lowest possible 
limit in gross expenditure, yet the work 


$120,- | 


Practically all of | 


made ! 


' a reduction of $8,084,793,716 in a little ! 


| 


| $30,565,637.04 


| military 





$251,465.83 


Savings Banks 
& Trust Co.’s, 


$31,891.64_ 


L-S Loan 

Companies 
$145,082.00 
300,681.18 
88,000.00 
4,579,580.11 
1,162,869.72 
5,381,851.70 
4,184,632.45 
1,627,972.77 


$17,470,669.91 $90,312.66 


Cotton—Columbia, $1,520,000; New 
Orleans, $3,202,037.72; Wichita, $650,000; 
total, $5,372,037.72. 

Rice—St. Louis, $392,513.71. 

Olive Oil—Berkeley, $6,320. 

Wheat—St. Paul, $530,458.68; Omaha, 
$550,000; Wichita, $1,175,000; total, $2,- 
255,458.68. 

Red Top Seed—St. Louis, $11,000. 

Beans—Berkeley, $250,000. 

Prunes—Spokane, $11,900. 

Alfalfa Seed—Spokane, $32,000. 


for better methods, less waste, greater 
economy in operation will go on. Today 
the value and worth of a Federal em- 
ploye is gauged not by the amount he 
spends but by the amount of money he 
saves and that not with any sac- 
rifice of efficiency but with increased ef- 
ficiency, and these two are not imcom- 
patible. The Federal Service as a whole 
is committed loyally and willingly to the 


‘policy of justified constructive economy. 


Veterans’ Bureau Expends 


$30,565,637 in Month 


Total disbursements by the United 
States Veterans’ Bureau on account of 
death and disability compensation and 
military and naval insurance amounted to 
in 
to figures made public by the Bureau 
October 26. 
ment follows: 


Statement of expenditures from Mili- 
tary and Naval Compensation and In- 
surance for the 
1927: 

Death ocpensation, $2,533,319.02; dis- 
ability compensation, $12,654,000.71; to- 
tal, $15,187,319.73. United States Gov- 
ernment life insurance, $5,488,498.33; 
and naval insurance, $9,702,- 
818.98. 


U. S. Treasury Statement 
October, 24. 
(Made Public October 26, 1927.) 


Receipts. 


Customs receipts 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous internal 
revenue 
Miscellaneous receipts. . 


6,537,015.87 


2,386,609.12 


454,318.03 

Toial ordinary receipts 
Public-debt receipts.... 
Balance previous day... 344,452,716.74 


Total 351,227,052.61 


Expenditures. 
General expenditures. .. 
Interest on public debt. 
Refunds of receipts.... 
Panama Canal | 
Operations in special ac- 
counts 
Adjusted service certifi- 
cate fund 
Civil service retirement 
fund 
Investment 
funds 


$4,954,098.41 
7 


360,451.79 
27,657.03 


187,205.82 


23,263.48 
of 

123,567.42 
Total ordinary expen- 


ditures 13,525,724.07 


| Public- debt expenditures 


chargeable against 

ordinary receipts 
Other public-debt expen- 

ditures 520,730.40 
324,011,128.14 


Total 351,227,032.61 


eeeeee 


and savings | 


40,246.35 | 


September, according | 


The full text of the state- | 


month of September, | 


237,300.00, | 


644,797.14 | 


204,682.98 | 


13,169,450.00 | 


Public Utilities 


Views on Proposed 
Reduction in Taxes 


| Would Limit Cut to $300,- 

000,000; Says First Con- 
sideration Should Be 
Given Corporation Tax. 


Tax reduction at the coming Congress 
should not exceed $300,000,000, within 


duced from 13% per cent to 11 per cent 
ard relief given from the theater ad- 
missions, stamp and other excise taxes 
and to some of those taxed in the mid- 


City, N. J., declared in a written state- 
ment October 26. Mr. Bacharach is a 


tee on Ways and Means, which initiates 
tax legislation. 

“The full text of Mr. 
| statement follows: 


Bacharach’s 


that the country is entitled to further 
i reduction in Federal taxes, but there is 
likewise a somewhat general disagree- 
ment as to just how far we may safely 
go in reducing taxes. 
Expenditures Increase. 
Keeping in mind that there will very 


ment expenditures made necessary by 
increased appropriations to take care of 
the Mississippi flood situation, as well 


other important factors which we must 

not lose sight of when determining the 

extent to which taxes may be reduced. 
These two items as reflected in cur- 


which tax reduction at this time must 


the country for the remainder of the 
present fiscal year and 
following. While a survey of conditions 
at this time gives no indication of any 
| great upheaval in industry with a con- 
sequent falling off of receipts from in- 


turbs business conditions throughout the 
| country; and indications are that the 
coming campaign will not suffer from 
| inertia on the part of either of the domi- 
nant political parties. Heavy tax reduc- 
tion followed by general business de- 
pression would very likely result in a 
Treasury deficit. 
Surplus Hard to Estimate. 


what are known as nonrecurrent sources; 
that is, the collection of back taxes, re- 
ceipts from railroad and other securi- 
ties, payment of foreign debt, etc. It 
was the extraordinary receipts from 
these sources whith so greatly increased 
the surplus in the Treasury at the end 
of the fiscal year. Much has been said 
about the inaccuracy of estimates of 
receipts as submitted by Treasury offi- 
cials, and used as an argument for go- 
ing beyond the recommendation of the 
Treasury Department in the matter of 
tax reduction, but the accuracy of these 





estimates may be appreciated when it is | 


shown that they erred by less than one- 
half of 1 per cent. We cannot afford to 


base tax reduction on the chance that the 


which the corporation tax might be re- | 


sentative Bacharach (Rep.) of Atlantic | 


majority member of the House Commit- | 


There seems to be a general opinion | 


come taxes, it is well to bear in mind | 
that we are approaching a Presidential | 
election which always more or less dis- | 


The second item is the amount of rev- 
enue, which cannot be accurately fore- | 
told in advanee, to be deprived from | 


| Miscellaneous toll line revenues.... 


| Depreciation of plant, equipment... 


‘ ss gg = | Traffic 
likely be a material increase in Govern- | 


| General and miscellaneous expenses 





| as for the Army and Navy and the de- 
velopment of aviation, there are two | 


* Licensee revenue—Dr. 
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Budgets 


Increases for August 


Operating Income of Telephone Companies 


and for Eight Months 


Interstate Commerce Commission Reports Decrease in 
Ratio of Expenses to Revenues. 


Operating revenues 
telephone companies that report to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
amounted to $79,129,919 in August, an 
increase of 8 per cent as compared with 
August, 1926, according to the monthly 


of 79 large 


| summary of their reports. 


Operating expenses amounted to $53, 
752,402, an increase of 8.1 per cent. 
Operating income, after payment of ! 

—— > 


taxes and other items, amounted to 
$18,229,804, an increase of 7.4 per cent. 
For: the eight months ended with 
August the operating income was $153,- 
016,970, an increase of 12 per cent. 

The reports are those filed by com- 
panies having annual operating revenues 
in excess of $250,000. The Commission’s 
statistical summary for the eight-month 
period is as follows: 


Compilations, subject to revision, from reports of revenues and expenses of 79 
telephone companies, which include only companies having annual operating rev- 


} enues in excess of $250,000.* 
dle brackets of the income tax, Repre- | 


.For eight months ended with August, 1927 and 1926: 


REVENUES: 
Subscribers’ station revenues...... 
Public pay station revenues........ 
Miscellaneous exchange serv. rev... 
Message tolls 


Sundry miscellaneous revenues..... 
Licensee revenue—Cr. .........4-- 


1927 
$390,440,356 $364,117,301 
27,039,114 
4,767,828 
166,593,888 153,259,338 
19,677,807 
14,116,277 
21,616,614 


21,261,572 


Inc. or Dec.+ 

Amount Ratio % 

$26,323,055 f 
1,628,063 
386,381 
13,334,550 
2,738,198 
1,462,841 
1,879,774 
1,791,794 


1926 


25,411,051 
4,381,447 


16,939,609 
12,653,436 
19,736,840 
19,469,778 





Telephone operating revenues.. 
EXPENSES: 


All other maintenance 
expenses 
Commercial expenses 


622,$ 


$98,648,715 
95,162,254 
139,913,474 
54,271,282 


25,768,846 


990,312 $577,029,244 $45,961,078 
$89,534,789 
87,445,129 
137,845,931 
49,426,696 


23,557,752 


$9,113,926 
7,717,125 
2,067,543 
4,844,586 
2,211,094 





Telephone operating expenses.. $415,764,571 


$387,810,297 $25,954,274 





Net telephone op. revenues.... 


| Other operating revenues.......... 
| Other operating expenses 


| Uncollectible operating revenues... 


rent revenues, are what might be termed | 
* | the “keystones” of the foundation on 


| be based. The first is the continued in-+| 
dustrial and commercial prosperity of | 


several years | 








Government officials have made a mis- 


take in their estimates. 
$300,000,000 Limit. 


Basing my study upon the estimated | 
receipts for the present fiscal year, and | 

| bearing in mind that expenditures ‘are | 
going’ to be considerably higher, it is | 


| my judgment that it would be unwise to 


| reduction. 


go beyond a total of $300,000,000 in tax | 


First consideration should be given to | 


the Corporation Tax in view of the fact | 
| that that tax was increased rather than | 


| decreased, in the 1926 Act, a maiter 
which did not have my approval, when 
that Bill was under consideration. We 
must keep before us the fact that for 
| every reduction of one point in this tax, 
| the Government sustains a loss of $90,- 
000,000 in income; so if relief is to be 
given to other sources, we cannot make 
too heavy a cut in the corporation tax. 
I be¥ieve that we should not go below 
Il per cent, which would mean a reduc- 
tion of about $225,000,000 and since most 
corporations pass this tax on to the uiti- 
mate consumer, it should not be applied 
to income for the present year. 


ing sources. The tax on admissions and 
| dues to apply to admissions of $2 and up, 
| resulting in a loss of about $14,000,000. 
| The elimination of the tax on automo- 
biles and other excise taxes, amounting 
to approximately $66,000,000. The elim- 
ination of remaining stamp taxes, etc., 
amounting to $37,000,000. Giving some 
| relief to those in the middle brackets of 
the surtax schedule would take up about 
$15,000,000. 

One new proposition which I propose 
to advocate is the extension of the age 
limit on dependent children so as to take 
care of them while they are pursuing 
their education. The present limit is 18 
years, so that taxpayers are denied the 
benefit of this exemption just at a time 
| when their children are entering the col- 
leges and other higher institutions of 
learning, and consequently are more ex- 
pensive to maintain. This change would 
result in a loss of about $6,000,000, and 
while the amount is small it would be 
| very helpful to\ the taxpayers while 
having no material effect upon the Gov- 
ernment. 


| 





| tax is concerned, the States are rapidly 


| advantage of the 80 per cent credit al- 
| lowed by the Act of 1926, and the rev- 
| enue from this source is rapidly dimin- 
ishing, it being estimated that in five 
years it will amount to about $20,000,- 


Keeping within the $300,000,000 boun- | 
dry, I would apply the rest to the follow- | 


So far as the Estate or Inheritance | 


amending their laws so as to take full | 


| 
| 


Operating inc. before deduc. taxes.. 
Taxes assignable to operations.... 


$209,225,741 


3,886,996 
333,609 
52,316,639 


205, 


$20,006,794 
3,804 

5,470 
279,047 
19,726,081 
3,358,282 


$189,218,947 
63 

3,533 
3,607,949 
185,607,528 
48,958,357 


3,867 
9,003 
10.6 

6.9 





Operating income 
Ratio of exp. to revenues per cent.. 


* Complete data for the following companies of this class not available for 
clusion: Consolidated Telephone Co. of W 


$153,016,970 $136,649,171 


$16,367,799 12.0 


66.41 67.21 7.80 =o 
in- 
isconsin; Illinois Central Telephone Co.; 


Northern Ohio Telephone Co.; and Telephone Co. of Texas. 


Henry H. Bond Appointed | 
To Succeed Charles Dewey 


President Coolidge, it was announced 
at the White House on October 26, has 
appointed Henry H. Bond, an attorney 
of Boston, Mass.; and Washington, D. 


| C., to be Assistant Secretary of the De- 


partment of the Treasury to succeed 


| Charles S. Dewey, recently resigned to 
| become financial advisor to the Govern- 


ment of Poland. 

The White House made public, the 
000. It would seem that we’might better 
give what relief would come from the 
repeal of the inheritance tax at this time 
and apply it to some other source. 

The changes I have suggested prob- 
ably total more than the $300,000,000 
limit and it may be that complete elim- 
ination of all the schedules mentioned 
could not be effected. They could, at 
any rate, be materially reduced. ? 








following information 


Bond: 

Henry Herrick Bond, born in Florence, 
Mass., 1881. Prepared for college at 
Waltham High School. Graduated from 
Harvard College, 1904, and Harvard Law 
School, 1906. Associated with firm of 
Whipple, Sears and Ogden in practice 
of law in Boston from 1906 to 1914. In 
private practice until appointed in 1916 
as Income Tax Deputy of Massachusetts 
to organize the income tax department 
and to administer the new income-tax 
law enacted in that year. Continued in 


concerning Mr. 


| this poistion until January, 1919. From 


January to July, 1918, also served as 
member of Excess Profits Tax Advisors, 
a group appointed by Commissioner 
Roper to assist in reorganizing the In- 


| ternal Revenue Bureau and administer- 


ing the first excess-profits tax law. In 
private practice of law from 1919 to 
1927, with offices in Boston and Wash- 
ington and has specialized in corpora- 
tion and tax matters. 


Finance 


| Foreign Exchange | 


New York, October 26.— The Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York, today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the fol- 
lowing: 

October 26, 1927. 

In pursuance of the provisions of Section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of assessment and collection of 
duties upon merchandise imported into the 
United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 


cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are shown below: 

Country 
Europe: 
Austria (schilling) 
Belgium (belga) 
Bulgaria (lev)......... 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 
Denmark (krone)........sese00% 
England (pound sterling) 
Finland (markka) 
France (f£f@nc) .......sscccccscoca 
Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) 
Holland (guilder) 
Hungary (pengo) 
Italy (lira) 
Norway (krone) 
Poland (zloty) 
Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) 
Spain (peseta) 
Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland( franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 
Asia: 
China (Chefoo tael) 
China (Hankow tael)........... 
China (Shanghai tael) 
China (Tientsin tael)........... 
China (Hong Kong dollar) 
China (Mexican dollar)........, 
China (Tientsin or Peiyang dol.) . 
China (Yuan dollar) 
Indian (rupee).... 
PT Pere eee erry 
Singapore (S. S.) (dollar)..... 
North America: 
COMAGE CORRE) i. cen cciseest és 
Cuba (peso) 
Mexico (peso).... 
Newfoundland (dollar) 
South Amer ca: 
Argentina (peso) (gold) 
Co Ba) erry 
Chile (peso). 
Uruguay (peso) 


-14089 
-1392 
o seeeees -007210 
-029628 
-2679 
4.8688 
-025188 
-0392 
-2385 
.013276 
-4025 
-1746 
0546 
-2632 
1125 
-0495 
-006078 
1714 
-2693 
-1929 
-017606 


-6444 
-6294 
-6194 
-6494 
-4898 
-4473 
+4433 
-4400 
-3642 
-4654 
-5606 


-001420 
-999344 
-476500 
-998781 


9715 
-1196 


Are you going abroad 
for the first time?, 


Experienced travelers realize the 
inestimable value and conveni- 
snce of an ETC Letter of Credit. 
It affords advantages equivalent 
to a personal bank account with 
a large number of banks 
throughout the world. 


{f you contemplate your first 
trip abroad, our booklet, Travel 
with Ready Money, will interest 
you; it fully describes an ETC 
Letter of Credit, how it is obe 
tained, and how it is used. 


Send for a copy today 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 
Elome Office: 37 Wall Street, N. Ye 
District Representatives 
Philadelphia Atlanta 
Baltimore San Francisco Chicaga 


LONDON PARIS MEXICO CITY 





ALERT ADVERTISERS 


Are Quick to Recognize a New Market 


Here are a few of the prominent national advertisers who are 
recognizing the importance of the influential audience gathered 
around The United States Daily. 


They are using regular space in The United States Daily to 
place their sales messages before this 31,000-group of important 


buyers, of which 


Cadillac Motor Car Co. 
Lambert Pharmacal Co. 
Buick Motor Co. 
United States Lines 


Halsey, Stuart & Co. 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 


Hornblower & Weeks 
J. P. Morgan & Co. 
Illinois Central Railroad 


Cities Service Co. 


Corporation 


questioned. 


Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
Middle West Utilities Co. 


General Motors Corporation 


Radio Corporation of America 


(Camel Cigarettes) 
Equitable Trust Co. of New York 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe System 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 
National Cash Register Co. 


Associated Gas and Electric Co. 


Chase National Bank—Chase Securities 


you area member. 


Frigidaire Corporation 


Dillon, Read 


& Co, 


Standard Oil Co. of N. J. 


Southern Pacific Lines 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 


Hallgarten & Co. 


Gulf Refining Co. 


General Electric Co. 


Co. 


Calkins & Holden, Inc. 

H. M. Byllesby & Co. 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 
Curtis Publishing Co. 

Utility Securities Co. 

Dollar Steamship Line 

Liggett & Meyers Tobacco Co, 


(Chesterfield Cigarettes) 
Redmond & Co. 


Co. 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 
International Harvester Co. of America 
National City Co. 

G. L. Ohrstrom & Co. 


Bankers Trust Co. 


These advertisers are using The United States Daily because 


they know that you want only those products whose quality is un- 


ee  __________ 
s 
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Taxation 


Lands Transferred 
Before 1918 Excluded 


From Gross Estate 


Gift Made to Take Effect at 
Death Is Not Subject to 
Act Passed in Later 
Year. 


Estate of Davip W. Crews, DECEASED, 
FRANK H. Crews, SAMUEL T. CREWS, 
ET AL., HEIRS AT LAW AND NEXT OF 
KIN, V. COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL 
REVENUE, BoArD oF TAX APPEALS, No. 
9010. 

The value of property transferred by 
a decedent prior to the passage of the 
1918 Revenue Act may not be included 
in the gross estate under the provisions 
of section 402(c) of that act merely 
because the conveyance was intended to 
take effect in possession or enjoyment 
at or after his death, the Board of Tax 
Appeals held herein. 

L. L. Hamby for the petitioner and 
R. E: Copes for the Commissioner. 

The findings of fact and decision 
follows: ; 

Findings of Fact: David W. Crews, a 
resident of Texas, died October 13, 1921. 
By deeds of conveyance, in which his 
wife joined, dated April 13, 1912, the 
decedent transferred his Texas lands as 
follows: 1,043.91 acres in two tracts of 
225.91 and 818 acres, respectively, to his 
son, Frank H. Crews; 344.6 acres to his 
son, Paul L. Crews; 328.5 acres to his 
daughter, Annie M. Syler; 1,806.16 acres 
in two tracts of 225.91 and 1,580.25 
acres, respectively, to his son, Samuel 
T, Crews; and 1,223.8 acres to his son, 
S. E. Crews, as trustee, for the donor’s 
grandchildren, Dayid, Annie, William, | 
and Minnie Haile. 

Use of Land Reserved. 

In each of the deeds it was provided | 
that it should have the effect of imme- 
diately vesting the title to the said land | 
in the respective grantee and that it | 
should be operaive and effective from | 
the dates thereof, but in each deed there | 
was reserved, during the lifetime of the | 
decedent, David W. Crews, the use, pos- 
session, and control of the land and the | 
rents and profits accruing therefrom; | 





and in each deed the grantor agreed in | 
consideration of the reservation of the | 
rents and profits to pay all taxes accru- 
ing against the land during his lifetime. 
Thereafter, during the latter part of 
the year 1914, the decedent, by parole, | 


relinquished to his son, Frank H. Crews, | 


any right that he had reserved in the | 
control and possession of the income and | 
profits from the 225.91l-acre tract and 
in the latter part of the year 1917 he 
made a similar relinquishment as to the 
818-acre tract which had been deeded to 
the same.son. 
In the fall of 1914 the decedent made | 
a similar relinquishment of any right he 
had reserved in the deeds to his son, | 
Paul L. Crews, and his daughter, Annie 
M. Syler. During the latter part of the | 
year 1914, decedent made a similar re- | 
linquishment of all reservations con- 
tained in the deed to the 225.91-acre | 
tract conveyed to his son, Samuel T. 
Crews, and as to 400 acres of the | 
1,580%4-acre tract which had been con- | 
veyed to this son. During the year 1918 


the decedent made a similar relinquish- | 
in } 
the deed to this son as to the remaining | 


ment of any reservation contained 


part of the 1,580%4-acre tract. 
Children Took Possession. 
Subsequent to the 
above set out, the children entered into 
possession of and made valuable 
provements on the lands 
dee@ed to them, respectively, paid all 
of the taxes and received all of the in- 


come from the property during the life- | 
| 


time of the decedent. 

The Commissioner in determining the 
deficiency under the provisions of section 
402(c) of the Revenue Act of 1918, in- 
cluded the transferred lands in the gross 


estate as gifts intended to take effect | 


in possession or enjoyment at or after 
the decedent’s death. 


Opinion by Love: The issue presented | 


by this proceeding is whether the Com- 
missioner erred in including in the gross 
estate of David W. Crews, the value at 
the time of his death of the land trans- 
ferred by him on April 13, 1912, to his 
sons, Frank H., Paul L., and Samuel T. 
Crews; his daughter, Annie M. Syler, 
and his son, S. E. Crews, a trustee for 


his grandchildren, in all of which land | 


the decedent reserved a life estate. 


Petitioners contend that since 


quires the inclusion in the decedent’s 
gross estate of the land so transferred, 
contravenes the Constitution. 

Verbal Relinquishments Claimed. 

It is further contended-by the peti- 


tioners that the land transferred does 
not constitute a part of the gross estate 


proir to his death and prior to the pas- 
sage of the Revenue Act of 1918, ver- 


bally relinquished his life estates in the | 
transferred properties to the respective | 


donees. With respect to this contention, | os it 
} as 1 


| cluded in the cross estate the value of | 
| property 


the Commissioner takes the position that 
the alleged verbal relinquishments of 
the life estates were not valid transfers 
of those estates under the law of Texas. 

The isue presented herein is concluded 
by the decision of the United States 
Supreme Court in the case of Malcolm 


idge and Augustus P. Loring, Executors 
of the Will of Julie Coolidge, decided 
May 31, 1927, (The United States Daily, 
Yearly Index Page 954, Vol. II), wherein 
it was stated: 


“This court has recognized that a sta- | 


tute purporting to tax may be so arbi- 


*Leighton Brothers 


*Lawrence Trust 


| ~ “,8 
*Charles R. Johnson, Petitioner, 


relinquishments | 


im- | 
theretofore | 


the | 
transfer of the land involved herein were | 
made before the passage of the Revenue | 
Act of 1918, that Act, so far as it re- | 


| trary and capricious as to amount to con- 


SCs mania thet the don ; | ment. Brushaber v. Union Pacific R. R. 
a e decendent had | 240 U. S. 1, 24; Barclay & Co. v, 


hye 
ae 
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Incomes 


Decisions of Board of Tax Appeals 


Published Octo 


*Bessemer Investment Company, ‘Peti- | 


tioner, v. Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue. Docket No. 5295. 

Transaction in regard to stock of 
Standard Oil Company of New 
York, held to have resulted in no 
profit to the petitioner. 

Commissioner’s determination that 
certain transactions in regard to 
stock of New England Compzny re- 
sulted in profitable sales by the peti- 
tioner approved for lack of evidence 
to the contrary. 

Commissioner’s determination of 
the value for purposes of deprecia- 
tion allowances of certain buildings 
of Henry Phillips Estates approved 

_for lack of evidence of any other 
value. 

Commissioner’s determination of 
a gain from the sale of certain im- 
proved properties approved for lack 
of evidence. 


Printing Company, 
Petitioner, v Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue. Docket No, 10329. 

The petitioner’s president was paid | 
a-salary of $14,400 for the calendar 
year 1920. Held, that the total 
amount was a legal deduction from 
gross income as ordinary and neces- 
sary expenses. 

Company, Petitioner, 
v. Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
Docket No. 10090. 

The statutory period within which 
the amount of the petitioner’s in- 
come and profits taxes for the cal- 
endar year 1918 could be deter- 
mined and assessed expired on June 
15, 1924. Subsequently, both the pe- 
tioner and the respondent consented 
in writing to extend said period, 
thereafter respondent determined the 
deficiency for said year within the 
period provided in said “*onsent. 
Held that, notwithstanding the stat- 
ute of limitations had run on the 
determination and assessment of the 
tax prior to the time the consent 
was executed, the tax might be de- 
termined and assessed within the pe- 
riod provided in said consent. Held, 
further, that no assessment of the 
tax having been made prior to the 
enactment of the Revenue Act of 
1924 and the period within which 
assessment might be made not then 
having expired, neither assessment 
not collection of the tax now 
barred by limitation. 





is 


v. Com- 


missioner of Internal Revenue. Docket 


No. 9877. | Sterling Realty Company, Petitioner, v. 


Capital stock of 2 corporation re- 
ceived by an individual as compensa- 
tion for services rendered is taxable 
as income only to the extent of its 
fair market value at the time re- 
ceived. 

The petitioner herein, president of 
a corporation, in filing his individual 
return for the year 1920, reported at 
their market value certain shares of 
stock given to him-by the corpora- 
tion during the year as compensa- 
tion for his services. The par value 
of these shares was $100 per share. 


Calendar 
of the 


Board of Tax 
Appeals 


The United States Daily publishes 
this calendar for the information of 
taxpayers and tax practitioners. It 
is subject to later change and notifi- 
cation by the United States Board 
of Tax Appeals. Final of 
hearing, given by the Board in pend- 
ing cases, is de pe ndent\upon prog- 
of cases 


fire 
notice 


ress made in» disposing 
awaiting hearing. 
the calendar 
Tax Appeal 
to November 2, inclu 
ing the docket numbe 
those of the petitioner 
October 27, 
. Durfee Mineral Company 
79, Grafton Stave and Heading Com- 
pany (motion). 
9842, Harriett A. Langdon (motion). 
9088, Stafford Lowder Company (motion). 
8733, Wheeling Tile Company (for ap- 
proval of statement of evidence). 
October 31. 
3993, F. G. Bishopf (for approval of state- 
ment of evidence). 
November 1. 
_ 8145, American Maganese Steel Company 
(motion), 
5461, Estate of Louisa Andrews (motion). 
8077, Bellinger Lumber Company (mo- | 


tion). 


iowing 


s Board of 


(motion). 


. W. M. Bludworth (motion), 
. Julia Andrew Bruce (motion). 
, Buffalo Forge Company, et al. (mo- 


.. Hunter Bywaters (motion). 
6287, P. A. Bywaters (motion). 
6289, R. S. Bywaters (motion). 
5214, Centadrink Filter Company, 
(motion), 
22014, Central National 
Company (motion). 


Ine. 


Fire Insurance 


fiscation and offered the Fifth Amend- 


Ed- 
wards, 257 U. S. 442, 450; Knowlton v. 
Moore, 178 U. S. 41, 77. And we must 
conclude that section 402 (c) of the stat- 
uet here under consideration, in so far 
requires that there shall be in- 





transferred by the. decedent 
prior to its pasage merely because the | 
conveyance was intended to take effect 


| in possession or enjoyment at or after 
| his death, is arbitrary, capricious and 
re 7 C | amounts to confiscation.” 

E. Nichols, Collector, v. Harold J. Cool- 


It is unnecessary, therefore, to dis- 
cuss petitioner’s contention to the | 
verbal relinquishments of the life estate. 

Judgement will be entered for the pe- 
titioner, 

Considered by Trussell, Littleton and 
Smith, 

October 22, 1927, 


as 


| Indiana Stove Works, Petitioner, v. Com- 


| to show cause). 


| to show ¢ ) 


cause). 


tion). 


| nounces that the Commissioner acqui- 
| United States Board of Tax Appeals. 


he 


| ing decision: 


ber 26, 1927, 


The Commissioner in determining 
the corporation’s income tax liabil- 
ity for the same year used $50 as 
the par value of the stock. The cor- 
poration thereupon filed a protest 
signed by its assistant treasurer 
claiming that the true par value of 
the stock was $100 instead of $50 
which was «.llowed. Held, that the 
petitiéner was not estopped from 
setting up the market value as dis- 
tinguished from the par value in 
connection with his own income tax 
liability. 
Louis Wald, Petitioner, v. Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue. Docket No. 4629. 
On the evidence held that the in- 
come-tax return filed for the year 
1919 was not fraudulent and that 
the petitioner is not liable to the 
assessment of the penalty provided 
by the statute for the filing of a 
fraudulent return. Held further, 
that the petitioner is liable to the 
assessment of the penalty for negli- 
gence proyided. for by section 250 
(b) of the Revenue Act of 1918. 


Tel-Electric Company, Petitioner, v. 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
Docket No. 6662. 

Commissioner’s valuation of in- 
ventories approved for lack of evi- 
ence. 


missioner of Internal Revenue. Docket 
No. 8148. 

A deduction claimed on account of 
alleged ordinary and usual repairs to 
certain” buildings disallowed since 
the evidence fails to estabilsh the 
items classed as repairs and the cost 
thereof, 

Petitioner’s invested capital may 
not be reduced by assuming and de- 
ducting from available earnings for 
1920, an obligation to pay a tentative 
tax for that year, thereby reducing 
the amount of earnings available for 
the payment of dividends. Appeal 
of L. S. Ayer & Co., 1 B. T. A. 1135. 


‘ommercial Electrical Supply Co., Peti- | 
, v. Commissioner of Internal | 
venue. Docket Nos. 8827, 15973. 
1. Additional compensation paid 
to employes in the form of bonuses, 
held to be deductible as business 
expense for the year in which au- 
thorized and paid. 

2. Petitioner received the net sum 
of $4,370.37 in 1918 as compensa- 
tion for loss of profits in prior years. 
On the facts, held that this amount 
represents taxable income for the 
year in which received. 





tioner 


Re 


Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
Docket 6332. 
The March 1, 1913, fair market 


value of real estate determined. 


Decisions marked (*) have been 
designated by the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals as involving new principles and 
will be printed in full text in this 
or subsequent issues. Subscribers 
who are interested in any decision 
not so designated should write to the 
Inquiry Division, The United States 





of Madison H. Chaffee 


to show | 


(order 


A. A, 
Curry 


Clark 


(order 


(motion). 
to show 


of 


Forster 


Estate 
31542, 
cause). 


7135, 


820, 


Davis-McGee Mule Company (mo- 


Bea 
tion). 


8956, Harry Davis Amusement Company 
(motion). 
31476, Edenton Peanut Company (order 


28326, E and W. Coal Company (order 
iC. Fleming (motion). | 
y W. French (order to show | 


Great American Life Insurance | 
(order to show cause). | 
Mrs. Phoebe High (mo BD: 
Mrs. Ollie Hunter n). 
1B. Jennings (motion). 
en Lumber and Box Company | 
roval of bill of acceptance) | 


5, Liebman-s Company 


{movic 


Swanay Lumber 
ron 


9295, Lock More and Company, Ltd. (mo- 
as Brothers 
show cause). 
Market Construction 
to show cause), 

2, James S. McCandless (moti« 

, D. R. MeDonald (motion). 

, E. B. Miller (motion). 

, Claud Morgan (motion). 

3, Paul N. Myers (motion). 

5, H. E. Newton (motion). 

. 

Cc 


Printing 


Company 


Company 


on). 


H. Newton (motion). 
to show cause). 

9977, Leon Oppenheimer (motion). 

_ 10518, Peytona Lumber Company 
tion). 

8542, Piedmont-Mt. Airy Guano Company 
(motion), 

23185, Standard Nut & Bolt 
(order to show cause). 

31451, Standard Sanitary Products Com- 
pany (order to show cause), 

8725, Williams Steamship Company, Ine. 
(motion), 

D1: Edgar B. Terrell (motion). 
3 , William H. Tucker (order to show 


(mo- 


Company 


i286, Mrs. Myrtle B, Watson (motion). 
21500, A. C. Windsor (order to show 


November 2, 

5025, Deshler Hotel Company ( motion), 
5024, Secor Hotel Company (motion), 
7302, Mrs. Katherine A. Spalding (mo- 


Tomlinson 


7068, T. G. (motion). 


Acquiescences Noted 
In Taxation Decisions 


The Bureau of Internal Revenue an- 


esces in the following decisions of the 


(The name of the party is followed 
the docket number and the volume 
and page of the report.) 
Malone, Edwin B., 5225, 5, 1226. 
Morton, A. D., 3559, 6, 1295. 
It was announced that the Commis- 
sioner does not acquiesce in the follow- 


* 


Pietsch, Amy Lake, deceased, estate 
Pietsch, Walter G., executor*,. 5424, 


~ 


*Estate tax decision, 


; of each year. 
during 
| amounts of goods were sold during the | 
two or three months following the close | 
of the fiscal year and there was a sharp | 
| break in prices in the spring of 1920. 
When the petitioners consulted an at- | 


revised. 


aaltepet tna antiga tances eiasimsanitiae 


Estates 


Inventory Taken Upon Basis of Cost 


Or Market Is Not Subject to Revision | 


Board of Tax Appeals Rules 
When Computing 


FREDERICK A. STEARNS y. COMMISSIONER | 


oF INTERNAL REVENUE; FRANK F, 
SPAULING V. SAME; EstTaTE OF CHARLES 
STEARNS Vv. SAME; RACHAEL 
STEARNS V. SAME; GEORGE W. HAVEN 

v. SAME; J, CHARLES THOMAS V. SAME. 

BOARD oF .TAX APPEALS, NOS. 

8454, 8497, 8517, 8521, 8522. 

An inventory taken upon 
of cost or market, whichever is 
may not later be revised to accord with 
the market price established subsequent 
to the inventory date, the Board of Tax 
Appeals held herein. 

Henry Herrick Bond for the petition- 
ers and Henry Ravenel for the Commis- 
sioner. 

The findings of fact and decision fol- 
low: 

Findings of Fact: 
partnership interests in 1919 in the part- 


nership of Blake & Stearns, which was | 


engaged in the buying outright of man- 
ufacturers woolens and selling them in 
euts of all lengths. It took its inven- 
tory at November 30, 1919, upon the 
basis of cost or market, whichever was 
lower. The market for woolens had been 
good during the fiscal year ended No- 
vember 30, 1919, and prices were exceed- 
ingly high on November 50, 1919. 
the market was generally above cost on 
November 30, 1919, 
flected cost figures except in some few 
instances where certain lots of goods 
were priced at slightly less than cost. 
The inventory was taken by members 


| and employes of the firm after consulta- 


tion and after endeavoring to ascertain 
what the market was. 

The business of the partnership was 
to a large extent seasonal; few goods 
were 
The inventory was taken 


this dull period. ,Oniy small 


torney with respect to certain income tax | 
liabilities involving the year 1919, the | 
attorney suggested that in the light of ! 
the fact that the market was stagnant 


L. | 


8378, | 


the basis | 
lower, j 


Petitioners held | 


Since 


the inventory re- | 


sold in November and December | 


ventory, 





at November 30, 1919, the inventory was 
possibly overstated and that it should be | 
The partnership then addressed ! 


Gulf NO-NOX 
Motor Fuel 


Against Change In Basis 
for Income Tax. 


letters to manufacturers, from whom it 
purchased goods, as to the prices of 
goods on November 30, 1919, and based 
upon such replies the partnership 


The amount reported on the return was 
$146,546.17. The partnership determined 
upon the information which it,had re- 
ceived in 1923, that the correct amount 
of the inventory as of November 30, 
1919, was $90,443.36. The Commissioner 
has refused to recognize the revised in- 
ventory as the correct inventory upon 


the basis of cost or market, whichever is 
| 


lower. 

Opinion by Smith: Although the evi- 
dence is clear that the inventory at No- 
vember 30, 1919, shown upon the return 
of the partnership of Blake & Stearns 
for the year ended November 30, 1919, 
at $146,546.17, was taken upon the basis 
of cost or market, whichever was lower, 
as could best be determined by the part- 
nership at that date, it is nevertheless 
contended herein that the inventory was 
overstated as of that date and that the 
correct amount of the inventory was 
$90,443.36. 

Petitiohers claim the right to make 
such adjustment in the inventory by vir- 
tuesof article 1584 of Regulations 45, re- 


vised in 1921, which article reads as fol- | 
| inventory. 


lows: 

“Inventories at Market—Under ordi- 
nary circumstances, ‘market’ means the 
current bid price prevailing at the date 


| of the inventory for the particular mer- 


chandise in the volume in which ordi- 
narily purchased by the taxpayer, and is 


| applicable in the cases (a) of goods pur- 
| chased 


and on hand, and (b) of basic 
elements of cost (materials, labor and 
burden) in goods in process of manufac- 
ture and in finished goods on hand; ex- 
clusive, however, of goods on hand or in 
process of manufacture for delivery 
upon firm sales contracts at fixed prices 
entered into before the date of the in- 
which goods must be inven- 
toried at cost. 

“Where no open market quotations 
available, the taxpayer must use 
such evidence of a fair market price at 
the date or dates nearest the inventory 
as may be available, such as specific 
transactions in reasonable volume en- 


are 


tered into in good faith, or compensation 


re- | 
vised its inventory at November 30, 1919. 
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ESTATES: Transfers: Sec, 402(c), 1918 Act.—Value of property transferred 
by decedent prior to passage of 1918 Act may not be included in gross 


estate under Sec. 


402(c) of Act merely beeause conveyance was intended to 


take effect in possession or enjoyment at or after death. Estate of David W. 
Crews et al. v. Com’r (Board of Tax 4ppeals).—Yearly Index Page 2442, Col. 


1 (Volume II). 


‘ 


NVEN TORIES: Basis: Change—Inventory taken upon basis of cost or mar- 
ket, whichever is lower, held may not later be revised to accord with market 


‘price established subsequent to inventory 


date.—Frederick A. Stearnes et al v. 


Com’r (Board of Tax Appeals).—Yearly Index Page 2442, Col. 4 (Volume IT). 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 


Internal Revenue. 


paid for cancellation of contracts for 
purchase commitments. ee 
“Where, owing to abnormal conditions, 
the taxpayer has regularly  sold*such 
merchandise at prices lower than the 
current bid ‘price as above defined, the 
inventory may be valued at such prices, 
and the correctness of such prices will 
be determined by reference to the actual 
sales of the taxpayer for a reasonable 
period before and after the date of the 


“Prices which vary materially from 
the actual prices so ascertained will not 
be accepted as reflecting the market and 
the penalties prescribed for filing false 
and fraudulent returns may be asserted. 

“Goods im process of manufacture may 
be valued for purposes of the inventory 
on the lowest of the following bases: 
(1) the replacement or reproduction cost 
prevailing at the date of the inventory; 
or (2) the proper proportionate part of 
the actual finished cost; or, under ab- 
normal conditions, (8) the proper pro- 
portionate part of the sales price of the 
finished product, account being taken in 
all cases of the proportionate part of the 
total cost of basic elements (materials, 
labor and burden) represented in such 
goods in process of manufacture at the 


| stages at which.they are found on the 


date of the inventory. 
“The inventories of -taxpayers on 
whatever basis taken will be subject to 


investigation by the Commissioner, and 





| 


| the taxpayer must satisfy the ae 


sioner of the correctness of the prices 
adopted. He must be prepared to show 
both the cost and the market price of 
each article included in the inventory.” 

Particular attention is called to the 
Following sentence of the regulations: 

**Where no opex1 market quotations are 
available, the taxpayer must_use such 
evidence of a fair market value at the 
dates or dates nearest inventory aS may 
be availaible ** * ” 

Petitioners also call attention to arti- 
cle 1584 of Regulations 62, 1922 Edition, 
which provides. in part: 

*“Where no open mar <et exists or where 
quotations are nominal, due to stagnant 
market conditions, the taxpayer must 
use such evidence of a fair market price 
at the date or dates nearest the inventory 
as may be available.” 


W oolen Market Broke 
A fter Partnership Closed 


The evidence before us all gots to show 
that the big break in the woolen market 
came several months after the colse of 
the partnership’s fiscal year under con- 
sideration. In reply to a communication 
to Strong, Howat & (Co., Inc, of New 
York City, from which the partnership 
had purchased goods which ace in its 
inventory at November 80, 1919, the part- 
nership was advised in December, 1923: 

“Re: Your reqeust for information as 
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BURNED BEARINGS are common occurs 
ances in. these forgetful days of diluted oil in 
the crank case. 


Crank cases should be drained and oil renewed 


or 


That Good Gulf 


Gasoline 
add miles of satisfac- 
tion to a motor trip. 


@é 


periodically—when old “procrastination” ex- 
tends the change to the danger lineitisa safe 
plan to usean oil that has the maximum re- 
sistance to heat and dilutiom—then if you 
forget—you are safe. 


That New Improved 
Supreme Motor Oil 


At the Sign of the Orange Disc 


GULF REFINING COMPANY 


will tide youover the danger Doint—it possess- 
es a tough, viscous body, which resists the 
ravages of hard driving, Oils continuously — 
preserves bearings, cylinders and pistons, 
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Survey Completed 
Of Average Stocks 
Kept in Radio Shops 


Department of Commerce 
Reports Statistics of Quar- 
terly Study of 


Business. 


Nine radio receiving sets and loud 
speakers comprise an average stock on 
hand of dealers making returns for the 
first quarterly survey of radio dealers’ 
stocks undertaken by the Electrical 
Equipment Division of the Department 
of Commerce. The first. report, made 
public October 25, covers returns for the 
quart@éx submitted by about, 25 per cent 
of the dealers of the United States. 

‘Not only sets, but batteries, power 


W units, and tubes are covered by the sur- 


vey, which is intended to aid the radio 
industry in determining the turnover 
in various parts of the country. It was 
announced orally that the details by 
States will be made available within a 
few days. 

One Dealer in Four Reports. 

The full text of the. summary of the 
survey follows: 

According to a survey of radio dealers’ 
stocks just completed by the Electrical 
Equipment Division of the Department 
of Commerce, the first of its kind ever 
officially undertaken, returns from 7,842 
dealers out of a total of 31,485 indicate 
that there was an average of nine re- 
ceiving sets and loud speakers per re- 
porting dealer on October 1, 1927. 

“B” and “C” battery stocks showed 
an average of 31 per reporting dealer, 
in units of 45 volts, and seven storage 
batteries for “A” power, whereas elimi- 
nators averaged five per dealer. Re- 
ceiving set tubes, not A. C., averaged 
63 per dealer, whereas A. C. ones aver- 
aged four. The survey showed that 
other types of tubes for rectifying pur- 
poses averaged five per dealer. 

A total of 986 jobbers was circularized 
of which 286 replied. The number of 
receiving sets per reporting jobber was 
373, loud speakers 385, “B” and “C” 
batteries 1,220—45 volt units, storage 
batteries 105, eliminators 254, tubes 
other than A. C. ones 3,140, A. C. tubes 
97, and rectifying tubes 171, all per job- 
ber: 

Herewith is a table showing combined 
dealers, and jobbers, stocks, actually re- 
ported: 

Receiving Sets. Radio receiving sets 
without accessories, for battery opera- 
tion, 153,817; radio receiving sets wired 
for AC operation not including power 
supply, 9,498. ° 

Loud Speakers. Loud speakers only, 
153,001; loud speakers with associated 
power amplifier, 5,018. 

Batteries, Dry “B” and “C” batteries 
in terms of 45 volt units, 534,721; stor- 
age batteries not associate with trickle 
chargers, 77,143. 

Socket Power Units. “A” Socket power 
units using storage battery, 15,560. “A” 
socket power units mot using storage 
battery, 7,503; “B’ socket power units 
with or without “C”, 51,979; “A” and 
“B” socket power combined units with 
or without “C”, 26,237. 

Vacuum Tubes (Receiving). Tubes de- 
signed for operation fram 6 volts D. C. 
1,008,278; tubes designed for operation 
from 4 volts D. C., 230,053 A. C. tubes 
(either heater or filament type), 52,147. 

Rectifying Tubés or Units. High volt- 
age tubes or other rectifying units for 
“B” power supply, 58,070; low voltage 
tubes or other rectifying units for “A”’ 
power supply, 18,546. 


ost Or Market Values 
Tax Basis of Inventory 


[Continued from Page 8.) 
to the market value on November 30th, 

1919, of such merchandise as ym pur- 
‘chased from us during the year 1919. 

“It is difficult at best to answer any 
such inquiry,.as a smash in the market 
immediately following that time was of 
such proportions that the prices that 
could be obtained for this same mer- 
chandise was ludicrous.” 

Letters from other manufacturers are 
of the same tenor. The break in prices 
occurred subsequent to the inventory 
date. ‘There is no evidence that the goods 
included in the inventory at November 
30, 1919, could have been replaced at a 
less cost on November 30, 1919, than the 
prices at which they had been purchased. 
The evidence is simply to the effect that 
the market was stagnant at that time 
owing to the seasonal character of the 
partnership’s business and that when the 
partnership would ordinarily have sold 
its merchandise, prices had broken and it 
could not sell them even at cost. 

There is no evidence that the market 
for the partnership’s goods on Novem- 
ber 30, 1919, was less than the prices 
at which such goods were carried into 
the inventory by the partnership at the 
date of the taking of: such inventory, 
which was within a very few days after 
the close of its fiscal year. The action 
of the respondent in refusing to revise 
the inventory reported in the partnership 
return for the fiscal year in question is 
approved. 

Judgment will be entered on 15 days’ 
notice, under Rule 50. 

Considered by Littleton, 
Trussell. 

October 21, 1927. 


Love and 


America Furnishes Bulk 
Of Brazilian Auto Imports 


Of the 18,155 automobiles imported by 
Brazil during the first six months of 
1927, 17,967 came from the United 
States, according to statistics compiled 
for an association of auto mobile dealers 
in Rio de Janeiro and reported by the 
$\ Vice Consul at Rio de Janeiro, Joeph F. 

prt to the Department of Commerce. 

Of the total number of cars entering the 
country, 15,986 entered through the port 
af Santos, it was stated. 
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Simplified Practice 


! 


Gains Adherents | 


80 Per Cent of Subscribers 
Maintain Program, Says 
Commerce Department. 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
nations which would prove mutually 
beneficial. 

Through the cooperative services af- 
forded to industrial and commercial 
groups by the Division of Simplified 
Practice, numerous trade associations 
have accepted the present list of 76 ac- 
tive simplified practice recommendations, 
and have thereby pledged themselves to 
adhere to these recommendations as their 
‘standards of practice’ in manufacturing, 
selling or purchasing the commodities 
covered in the several recommendations. 
Many individual firms or companies, have 
similarly pledged their support of these 
recommendations which intimately con- 
cern them. 

Recognizing that a relatively high de- 
gree of adherence makes any simplifica- 
tion program effective, this Division has 
cooperated with the industries in perfect- 
ing a procedure, providing among other 
things, for the appointment of represen- 
tative standing committees to serve as a 
liaison between the Department of Com- 
merce and the industries concerned. 
These committees are charged with the 
duty of promoting, encouraging and sup- 
porting the findings of the general con- 
ferences, as well as conducting annual re- 
surveys to ascertain the degree of ad- 
herence and to estabilsh reaffir mations or 
any necessary revisions. 

Annual audits or resurveys, conducted 
by the standing committees in 18 dif- 
ferent fields, revealed that there is an 
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average degree of adherence of 79.5 
per cent to their simplified program. 
This indicated that the lists of sizes, etc., 
adopted and published as Simplified 
Practice Recommendations, are being ad- 
hered to. 

The degree of adherence, as shown by 
the various annual resurveys is in itself 
fair evidence that the objectives sought 
through_ simplified practice are being 
reached. The objectives briefly, in 
terms of the interests they affect, are: 

To the Manufacturer: 

(1) More economical manufacture 
through less idle equipment, better 
scheduling of work, accurate cost ac- 
counting, long runs on large units; sim- 
plified packing, simplified material in- 
ventory and reduced cost per unit; 

(2) More efficient labor through less 
seasonal employment fluctuations, in- 
creased individual output, greater skill of 
workmen, ease of training employes, 
simpler and better inspection, smaller 
labor turnover and greater earning 
power; 

(3) Less capital tied up in raw mate- 
rials, special mechanical equipment, semi- 
finished stock, finished stock, storage 
space and repair parts. 

To the consumer, it means better 
value of money, better quality, prompt 
deliveries, quick replacement service, 
lower maintenance costs, simplified speci- 
fications, protection against unscrupu- 
lous traders. 

In all of this work, the Division is 
concerned solely with finding and sup- 
porting the best thought and practice of 
the interested industry. In no way does 
it make pretense of technical knowledge. 
In no way does it attempt to determine 
or even suggest simplifications which the 
industry should adopt. 

Its sole function is to bring together 
all interests and to support such action 
as these interests may mutually agree 
are to the genuine advantage of all 
groups and to the Nation at large, 


Earlier Tariff I Hearing 
On Corn Rates Urged 


Representative Cole of lowa 
Says December Date Is Too 
Late to Affect Crop. 


Representative Cyrenus Cole (Rep.) of 
Cedar Rapids Iowa, has just made public 
a letter he has addressed to Thomas O. 
Marvin, Chairman of the United States 
Tariff Commission, in which Mr. Cole 
asks the Commission to reconsider its 
action in setting the date for hearings 
on proposed increases in the tariff on 
corn late in December. 

Mr. Cole asserts that the late date 
set is in effect a denial of the relief 
asked for by the corn growers. 

The full text of the letter follows: 

I regret very much that you have set 
the date for the hearings on the pro- 
posed increase of tariff on corn so late 
as the last of December, which prob- 
ably means January. I think’ that ac- 
tion is in effect denying the benefit 
prayed for by the National Corn Grow- 


ers’ Association, which I and other Rep- | 


resentatives and Senators have been 
seekirg to represent here in this matt&. 
Time is the essence of that benefit. 


Too Late to Affect Crop. 

A decision can hardly be hoped for un- 
der the circumstances before March. 
That will be too late to affect the corn 
crop of this year, but it may benefit 
the grain speculators who may, in the 
meantime, acquire control of the sur- 
plus. 

Mal I call the attention of your Com- 
mission to the fact that the smallness of 
the crop this years entitles the produc- 


See abe Se 


TIME MONEY RATES 
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BOND PRICES 


| ers to an offset by compensatory rise 
in prices. I quote this sentiment from a 
business man’s survey of conditions in 
trade and industry. 

That compensatory offset is now being 
denied by imports from foreign coun- 
tries. Foreign producers have an advant- 

age in transportation of around 25 cents 
a hundred pounds which is almost equal 
to the whole amount of the tariff should 
the proposed increase be granted. 
Immediate Hearing Advocated. 

In behalf of the whole corn belt, if I 
may presume to speak for so many, I 
beg you and your Commission to revise 
your decision as to the date of those 
hearings, and instead hold them forth- 
with. That is the only course you can 
consistently follow if you really want 
to serve the people affeciyd, as I assume 
you do, for it was for that that your 
Commission was created to act in emer- 
gencies. 


Method to Test Quality 
Of Paper Is Developed 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
celluloses, the strength and durability of 
the cellulose material being adversely 
affected by such constituents. 

The test has an important application 
| in judging the quality of high-grade rag- 
fiber papers in respect to their use for 
permanent records or for other purposes 
where great durability is required. It 
was found difficult in determining the 
copper number of these papers to obtain 
satisfactory test results, for owing to 
their hardness and toughness they of- 
fered unusual resistance to the ordi- 
nary analytical processes. As a high de- 
| gree of accuracy is especially desirable 
| in dealing with such papers- endeavor 
was made to effect improvement in the 
test method. 
| The Bureau developed a modified 





|*Havana’ to Be Defined 
As Applied to Tobacco 


Federal Trade Commission to 
Hear Arguments in Case of - 
Bayuk Cigars, Inc. 


Final arguments in the matter of 
Bayuk Cigars, Inc., of Philadelphia, Pa., 
involving the alleged misuse of the word 
“Havana,” will be heard October 31 by 
the Federal Trade Commission, it has 
just been announced. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

Use of advertising labels containing 
the word “Havana” to describe cigars 
/ manufactured of tobacco not grown on 
the island of Cuba is again being made 
the subject of ‘an inquiry by the Federal 
Trade Commission. 

Final arguments on the merits of the 
matter of Bayuk Cigars, Ine., Phila- 
delphia, will be heard by the Commis- 
sion Monday afternoon, October 31, at 
2 o’clock, in the Commission’s hearing 
room at 2000 D Street, Northwest, 
Washington, D. C. 





method, by whieh uniform and accu- 
rate test results are obtained. The chief 
modification of the usual procedure is 
grinding the paper to a finely diviced 
condition. This is considered necessary 
for obtaining uniform and accurate re- 
sults. A grinder especialiy constructed 
for the purpose is employed. 
Technologic Paper No. 354 which has 
just been issued gives a complete de- 
scription of this research. Copies may be 
obtained from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. at 6 cents. each, 
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Created by Polish 
To Promote Trade 


Is Outgrowth of Temporary 

Body Organized to Study 
Affairs 
Early in Year. 


Commercial 


The State Export institute for the 
promotion of Polish trade has been made 
into a permanent body, the American 
Consul at Warsaw, Walter A. Leonard, 
has reported to the Department of Com- 
Operating for several years as a 
temporary body, its functions are similar 
to those of similar bureaus in other coun- 
tries and it is said to be cooperating . 
liberally with private organizations. The 
full text of Mr. Leonard’s report follows: 

A permanent State export institute 
for the extension of Polish trade has been 
created by an order of the Council of 
Ministers of Poland. Preparatory work 
on the theoretical foundation of this in- 
stitution was started in the spring of 
1925 when the compilation of data relat- 
ing ‘to export organization and propa- 
ganda was begun. 

Started In 1927. 

On April 10, 1927, a temporary export 
institute was created by an order of the 
Minister of Industry and Commerce. 
This office, though of a temporary na- 
ture, formed the basis for the present 
institute by continuing the compilations 
and exercising control in an experimental 
manner. The project received additional 
impetus with the appropriation of a cer- 
tain sum in the Ministry of Commerce 
and Industry budget of the year 1926-27. 

The regulations concerning the organ- 
ization and functions of the State Ex- 
port Institute have been patterned more 
or less after those of similar offices 
maintained by“other countries, it is said 
with such changes as were necessary to 
conform with the peculiarities of the 
Polish trade structure. The Polish in- 
stitution, in its general organization, is 
similar to the Italian Instituto Nazionale 
per l’Esportazione, but it is said to be 
more liberal in the matter of coopera- 
tion with private organizations. 


Canary Islands Is. Divided 


Means of Distribution 
4172 ... ... 


Division of the Canary Islands into two 
provinces has been decreed by Spain, 
the American Consul at Teneriffe, Ral- 
eigh A. Gibdon, has reported in advices ° 
received in the Department of Commerce. 
Following is the full text: 


A Spanish royal decree recently signed 
provided for the division of the Canary 
Islands into two provinces, Las Palmas 
and Teneriffe. The Captain General will 
remain in the Province of Teneriffe and 
will have jurisdiction over the whole of 
the islands. 

In addition it is planned to enlarge the 
University of La Laguna Teneriffe, in 
order that all careers can be studied 
without the necessity of .going to the 
Peninsula, the report states. 

A civil governor will be appointed for 
the Province of Las Palmas, it is said, 
the present governor being in charge of 
the west group of the islands only, 


Canadian Pacific Ship 
Launched on the Clyde 


The second of the 10 vessels ordered 
on the Clyde and on the Tyne by the 
Canadian Pacific Steamships, Ltd., was 
launched successfully recently at New- 
castle-on-Tyne, according to a report 
from the Vice Consul at Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, Davis B. Levis, made public by 
the Department. The 10 vessels will 
have an aggregate tonnage of 135,000 
tons. 

The vessel, named the Beaverdale, is 
a twin screw 10,500-ton turbine cargo 
ship of the three-deck type, built to the 
requirements of Lloyd’s Registry for 
their Class Al, and is specially strength- 
ened for ice conditions in the St. Law- 
rence River, the report states. 


Shipbuilding Subsidies 
To Be Proposed in France 


It is reported in the French Press that 
the Government is drawing up a bill, to 
be presented to Parliament this winter, 
providing for a system of subsidies to 
the French merchant marine, in the form 
of loans at low rates of interest, to 
companies laying down vessels in French 
shipyards, states a report from the Con- 
sul Gengral at Paris, A. Gaulin, made 
public by the Department of Commerce, 

The measure, it is stated, will be ap- 
plicable to companies other than those 
already enjoying the benefit of the mail- 
earrying and similar subsidies, such as 
the Compagnie Generale Transatlan- 
tique, the Chargeurs Rounis and the 
Messageries Maritimes. 


Methods of Distribution 
Declared to Be Ineffective 


{Continued from Page 1.] 
manufacturers dealing directly with re- 
tailers or even undertaking house-to- . 
house selling to customers. 

We have department stores organizing 
branches and retail stores consolidated 
under one management. And through 
it al' we have hand-to-mouth buying, in- 
stallment selling and a host of similar 
movements. 

Out of all this experience, we are, un- 
doubtedly, developing information which 
will be of great service in the future 
but, in the meantime, we seem to be 
spending much money and exerting valu- 
able energies in fruitless experiments. 
Experience may be a good teacher—at 
times-—but the tuition fee is often pro- 
hibitive. 


. 
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Canals Dug Throug 
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And Gravel Deliver Most Water 


Percentage of Loss Found to Be Largest on 
Irrigation Project Where Material 
of Walls Is Silt. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


ture of canal materials, not given; canal 
and lateral losses, 39 per cent; waste, 
80 per cent; delivery to farms, 31 per 
cent. 

King Hill: Irrigated area, 6,441 acres; 
elevation, 2,750 feet; miles of canals and 
laterals operated, 96; lined, none; nature 
of canal materials, volcanic ash and 
sandy soil; canal and lateral losses, 34 
per cent; waste, 15 per cent; delivered 
to farms, 51 per cent. 

Klamath: Irrigated area, 43,325 acres; 
miles of canals and laterals operated, 
240; lined, 2; elevation, 4,100 feet; na- 
ture of canal materials, sandy loam; 
canal and lateral losses, 46 per cent; 
waste, 9 per cent; delivered to farms, 
45 per cent. 

Lower Yellowstone: Irrigated area, 
16,900 acres; elevation, 1,900 feet; miles 
of canals and laterals operated, 196; 
lined, none; nature of canal materials, 
not given; canal and lateral losses, 45 
per cent; waste, 20 per cent; delivered 
to farms, 35 per cent. 


Milk River Project 
Delivers 45 Per Cent 

Milk River: Irrigated area, 16,793 
acres; elevation, 2,200 feet; miles of ca- 
nals and laterals operated, 275; lined, 
none; nature of canal materials, river 
bottom; canal and lateral losses, 36 per 
cent; waste, 19 per cent; delivered to 
farms, 45 per cent. 

Minidoka (South Side Pumping Divi- 
sion): Irrigated area, 44,945 acres; ele- 
vation, 4,200 feet; miles of canals and 
laterals operated, 275; lined, none; na- 
ture of canal materials, sandy loam; 
eanal and lateral losses, 39 per cent; 
waste, 3 per cent; delivered to farms, 
58 per cent. 

Newlands: Irrigated area, 38,808 acres; 
elevation, 4,000 feet; miles of canals and 
laterals operated, 319; lined,none; nature 
of canal materials, 60 per cent sandy, 
40 per cent clay; canal and lateral losses, 
41 per cent, waste 14 per cent; delivered 
to farms, 45 per cent. 

North Platte: Irrigated area, 107,694 
acres, elevation, 4,100 feet; miles of 
canals and laterals operated, 1,154; 
lined, none; nature of canal materials, 
sandy loam; canal and lateral losses, 43 
per cent; waste, 8 per cent; delivered to 
farms, 49 per cent. 

Okanogan: Irrigated area, 6,210 acres; 
elevation, 1,000 feet; miles of canals and 
laterals operated, 75; lined, 39; nature 
of canal materials, gravelly soil; canal 
and lateral losses, 25 per cent; waste, 
none; delivered to farms, 75 per cent. 

Orland: Irrigated area, 14,554 acres; 
elevation, 250 feet; miles of canals and 
laterals operated, 135; lined, 89; nature 
of canal materials, clay and loam; canal 
and lateral losses, 27 per cent; waste, 
9 per cent; delivered to farms, 64 per 
cent. 


Least Efficiency 
On Rio Grande Lands 


Rio Grande: Irrigated area, 90,387 
acres; elevation, 3,700 feet; miles of 
canals and laterals operated, 412; lined, 
10; nature of canal materials, silt; canal 
and lateral losses, 34 per cent; waste, 
37 per cent; delivered to farms, 29 per 
cent. 

Shoshone (Frannie Div.): Irrigated 
area, 32,380 acres; elevation, 4,400 feet; 
miles of canals and laterals operated, 
166; lined, none; nature of canal ma- 
terials, sand and clay loam; canal and 
lateral losses, 42 per cent; waste, 21 
per cent; delivered to farms, 37 per cent. 

Shoshone (Garland Div.) Irrigated 
area, 32,380 acres; elevation, 4,000 feet; 
miles of canals and laterals operated, 
279; lined, 4; nature of canal materials, 
gravel and loam; canal and lateral losses, 
38 per cent; waste, 7 per cent; delivered 
to farms, 55 per cent. 

Sun River (Fort Shaw Div.): Irri- 
gated area, 7,650 acres; elevation, 3,700 
feet; miles of canals and laterals oper- 
ated, 99; lined, none; nature of canal 
materials, not given; canal and lateral 
losses, 36 per cent; waste, 26 per cent; 
delivered to farms, 38 per cent. 

Sun River (Greenfields Div.): Ivri- 


| Navy Orders | 


Lieut. Comdr. Stewart A. Manahan, det. 
Rec. Ship, San Francisco; to Navy Yard, 
Puget Sound, Wash. 

Lieut. Francis E. Fitch, orders Oct. 5, 
1927, to Rec. Bks., Hampton Roads, Va., 
revoked; to continue duty Nav. Sta., Guan- 
tanamo Bay, Cuba. 

Lieut. George Kirkland, det. U. S. S. Ten- 
nessee; to treatment, Fitzsimons Gen. Hosp., 
Denver, Colo. 

Lieut. Paul F. Lee, det. U. S. S. McDer- 
mut; to Dest. Sqdn. 11, Battle Fit. 

Lieut. Benjamin J. Shinn, det. U. S. S. 
Vestal; to Nav. Trng. Sta., Ha®Mpton Roads, 
Virginia. 

Lieut. (j. g.) John P. B. Barrett, det. U. 
S. S. Williamson; to temp, duty, New Lon- 
don, Conn. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Justin S. Fitzgerald, det. 
U. S. S. Reubem James, to temp. duty, New 
London, Conn. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Ralph N. Mills, det. U. S. S. 





Florida; to temp. duty, New London, Conn, } 


Lieut. (j. g.) Earl V. Sherman, det. U. S. 
S. Preston; to temp. duty, New London, 
Conn. 

Ens. Harman B. Bell, jr., det. Nav. Torp. 
Sta., Newport, R. I.; to temp. duty New 
London, Conn. . 

Ens. Everett E. Mann, det. U. S. S. Cleve- 
land; to temp. duty, New London, Conn. 

Ens. Frederick B. Warder, det. U. S. S. 
Milwaukee; to temp. duty, New London, 
Conn. 

Lieut. Comdr. Philip S. Sullivan (M. C.), 
det. Navy Rectg. Sta., Detroit, Mich.; to 
duty with 3rd Brigade, U. S. Marines, 
Asiatic Station. 

Lieut. Arthur H. Pierson (M. C.), det 
Navy. Retg. Sta., Portland, Or : urd 
Brigade, U. S. Marines, Asiatic Station. 

Lieut. Henry C. Weber (M. C.), det. Nay. 

‘ Hosp., Great Lakes, Ill.; to 3rd Brigade, 
U. S. Marines, Asiatic Station. 

Lieut. (j. g.) French R. Moore (M. C.), 
det. Nav. Hosp., San Diego, Calif.; to 3rd 
Brigade, U. 8S. Marines, Asiatic Station. 

Ch. Mach. Frank P. Moore, det. U. 
Falcon; to 3rd Nay. Dist. 

Ch. Mach. John A. Peckham, orders Oct. 
4, 1927, modified; to report U. S. S. Robin, 
Oct. 20, 1927. 

Rad. El. Byron Philipps, det. Nay. Sta., 
Tutuila, Samoa; to Rec. Ship, San Fran- 


aiaen, 


S. S. 


\ 





gated area, 9,867 acres; elevation, 3,700 
feet; miles of canals and laterals op- 
erated, 190; lined, none; nature of canal 
materials, gravel and clay; canal and 
lateral losses, 31 per cent; waste, 22 per 
cent; delivered to farms, 47 per cent. 

Umatilla: Irrigated area, 10,970 
acres; elevation, 570 feet; miles of canals 
and laterals operated, 173; lined, 157; 
nature of canal materials, sandy loam; 
canal and lateral losses, 32 per cent; 
waste, 18 per cent; delivered to farms, 
50 per “cent. 


Uncompahgre Canals 
Save Most Water 

Uncompahgre: Irrigated area, 61,178 
acres; elevation, 5,500 feet; miles of 
canals and laterals operated, 570; lined, 
11; nature of canal materials, one-half 
adobe-shale, one-half sand and gravel; 
canal and lateral losses, 138 per cent; 


waste, 10 per cent; delivered to farms, 


77 per cent. 

Yakima (Sunnyside Division): Irri- 
gated area, 91,726 acres; elevation, 800 
feet; miles of canals and laterals oper- 
ated, 602; lined, 125; 


per cent; delivered to farms, 70 per cent. 

Yakima (Tieton Division): Irrigated 
area, 27,607 acres; elevation, 1,500 feet; 
miles of canals and laterals operated, 
335; lined, 86; nature of canal materials, 


sandy loam and gravel; canal and lateral | 
losses, 24 per cent; waste, 2 per cent; | 


delivered to farms, 74 per cent. 

Yuma: 
elevation, 120 feet; miles of canals and 
laterals operated, 336; lined, none; na- 
ture of canal materials, fine, sandy loam; 
canal and lateral losses, 15 per cent; 
waste, 40 per cent plus; delivered to 


farms (percentage not given). 


Daily Decisions 
of the 


Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 


A-2006% Contracts — Actual damages — | 


Electrical work—Treasury Department. A 
contractor is responsible for the 


damages suffered by the United 


of damages. 
Ladue a Seymour & Wood, 24 Wend. 60; 
3 Comp. Gen. 223. 

A-19903 (S). g ‘ avy 
officers attending convention. Section 8 of 
the act of June 26, 1912, 37 Stat. 184 pro- 
hibits payment of traveling expenses to an 
officer of the Navy incurred by him under 
orders to attend the annual convention of 
“Seaplane Operators and Pilots” 
at New Haven, Conn. On Sept. 25, 1926, 
there being no naval appropriation specifi- 
cally covering expenses for attendance 
upon such meeting or convention. 3 Comp. 
Gen. 883, 963; 5 id. 599, 746. 

A-19992. Contracts — Default of con- 
tractor—Coast Guard. 


States Coast Guard, after acceptance of 


his bid, refused or was rendered unable to | 


perform his contract because of the burning 


of his warehouses, the purchase of the sup- | 


plies from the next lowest bidder was war- 
ranted and the differenec in cost is charge- 
able to the defaulting bidder. 

A-20135. 
agreement—Post Office Department. Through 
Central Passenger Association Territory 
equalized by Kankakee and Chicago, IIl. 

A-19956 (S). 


bursing officer is not dependent upon his 
ability or inability to collect an erroneous 
payment from a payee, even in a case where 
the payee refuses to refund the amount. 
before notice of disallowance, and where 
the paye refuses to refund the amount. 


A-20116 (S). Subsistence—Increase in per | 


diem allowances—Tariff Commission. Orders 
prescribing or increasing per diem allow- 
ances may not be made effective 

Z , 22 Comp. Dec. 601; 5 Comp. Gen. 
337; A-18946, August 6, 1927, and A-20079, 
Oct. 11, 1927. 

An employe who, while on leave of ab- 
sence in Europe, is assigned to temporary 
duty in connection with the work of an 
office of the same service in Europe is not 
entitled to subsistence expenses or per dicm 
in lieu thereof while at the headquarters 
of said office in Europe. 

A-20150 (S). Classification of civilian 
employes—Average provision — Transfers 
and promotions between grades—Treasury 
Department. There is no authority under 
the exception to the average provision ap- 
pearing in the annual appropriation acts for 
the f.scal years, 1926, 1927, and 1928, saving 
employes from reduction in salary upon 
transfer or promotion between grades, to 
restore the salary rate of employes who 
were transferred or promoted during the 
fiscal year 1925 at a loss in salary. 

A-20179. Personal furnishings—Machin- 
ists’ goggles and asbestos mittens. The 
purchase of machinists’ goggles and asbes- 
tos mittens for the Post Office Department, 
is authorized when the articles purchased 


are necessary from the standpoint of the | 
Government and are for the occasional use | 


of persons whose regular duties do not 
require that they be equipped with such 
articles. 

A-19627. Storage charges for seizures 
under National Prohibition Act. The act of 
April 4, 1924, 43 Stat. 72, which provides 
that no money appropriated for the enforce- 
ment of the National Prchibition Act shall 
be used to pay for storage in any private 
warehouse of intoxicating liquors or other 
property in connection therewith seized 
pursuant to said acts and necessary to be 
stored, \vhen there is available for that pur- 
pose space in a Government warehouse or 
other suitable Government property in the 
judicial distriet wherein such property was 
seized, or in an adjacent judicial district, 
is mandatory and plain, and the department 
is not at liberty to make exceptions even 
when deemed in the interest of the Govern- 
ment. See Corcna Coal Co. v. Unitcd States, 
263 U. S. 537. 

A-20015 (S). National Guard — Armory 
drill pay. A captain of a battery in the 
Coast Artillery of the National Guard who 
attends the regular prescribed drills of his 
organization after he has been relieved 
of such command by competent orders can 
not be considered as “officially present” at 
such drills within the meaning of section 
109 of the National Defense Act as amended 
he the cet of Jaen 2, 1994, AQ Fé nt 2e4, 


nature of canal | 
materials, sand and voleanic ash; canal | 
and lateral losses, 23 per cent; waste, 7 | 


Irrigated area, 51,950 acres; | 





actual 
States | 
caused by failure to complete contract 1n | 
specified time although there was no pro- 

vision im the contract for the payment | 
See 12 Comp. Dec. 226, citing | 


Traveling expenses—Navy | 


meeting | 


Where the lowest | 
bidder for furnishing supplies the United | 


Transportation — Equalization | 


Disbursing officers—Liabil- 
ity. The responsibility of a public dis- | 


retro- | 
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Topical Survey of the Government 


HIS vast organization has 

never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities, or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 


—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913 


desire for 


HE people of the United States 
are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
the outlay, 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 
sense and management. 
—WOODROW WILSON, 
President of the United States, 


M AKING a daily topical survey of 
all the bureaus of the National 
Government, grouping related activi- 
ties, is a work which will enable our 
citizens to understand and use the fine 
facilities the Congress provides for 
them. Such a survey will be uscful to 
schools, colleges, business and profes- 
sions here and abroad. 
—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
1923— 


that the 


1913-1921 


Safety in Mining Is Promoted Through Studies 
Of Methods of Preventing Fires and Explosions 


Topic 25—Mines and Minerals 
Ninth Article—Mine Safety. 


In these articles presenting a Topical Sur- 
vey of the Government are shown the practi- 
cal contacts of the various bureaus and divi- 
sions. Groups of articles have been published 
under the following topics: Public Health, 
Foreign Relations, Education, Finance, Con- 
servation, Industry, Transportation, Taxation, 
Social Welfare, Trade Practices, Science, Ship- 
ping, Foreign Trade, Arts, Public Utilities, 
Communications, National Defense, Law En- 
forcement, Labor, Statistical Research, Insu- 
lar and Indian Affairs, Aeronautics, Agricul- 
ture and Fisheries. The present group deals 
with Mines and Minerals. 


By D. Harrington, 


Chief Engineer, Safety Division, Bureau of Mines. 


S THE Bureau of Mines was organized to pro- 

mote safety and efficiency in mining, and is 

specifically charged with the investigation of 

methods of mining in relation to safety and 
prevention of accidents, the use of explosives and 
elecrticity and appliances best adapted to prevent acci- 
dents, its work in relation to safety and accidents is a 
major part of its activities, and a large share of its 
annual appropriations is devoted to these purposes: Of 
$1,837,150 appropriated for work of the Bureau in this 
fiscal year, other than for helium, the amount allotted 
the Safety Division for the fiscal year 1927-28 being 
$343,210. 


Some of the activities directed partly or wholly to 
safety include investigations on the causes and pre- 
vention of coal-mine explosfens, explosibility of ccal 
dusts, gases from fires, explosions, and blasting, the 
development and testing of permissible explosives, de- 
velopment and testing of safe types of electrical equip- 
ment, miners’ lamps, breathing and resuscitating appa- 
ratus, rescue and recovery methods at mine disasters, 
studies in ventilation, dusts, blasting, timbering, mine- 
accident statistics, and numercus other activities of 
which space does not permif mention here. Some 
technologie and economic studies that concern safety 
are described in other articles of this series, on explo- 
sives, health, mechanical equipment, mining, petroleum, 


and statistics. 
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TTHE work ef the Safety Division is primarily the 

making of safety investigations as to mining, the 
dissemination of the data obtained, and the giving of 
first-aid and mine-rescue training. One of its most 
useful functions is assisting at time of mine disasters 
such as explosiens, fires, or cave-ins. 


For administrative purposes, the United States is 
divided into 10 districts in charge of engineers, 
although some engineers supervise more than ane dis- 
trict. The headquarters of the district engineers are 
as follows: Pittsburgh, Pa.; Birmingham, Ala.; Vin- 
cennes, Ind.; Duluth, Minn.; Denver, Colo.; Sait Lake 
City, Utah; and Berkeley, Calif. 


There are in use 10 mine rescue cars and 10 mine 
rescue stations. The cars are standard gauge railroad 
cars with the interior arranged to carry mine safety 
equipment and provide living quarters for the men; in 
general each car has a foreman miner, a first-aid miner, 
and a cook, and some cars have an engineer. The car 
headquarters are as follows: Car 1, Berkeley, Calif.; 
Car 2, Raton, N. M.; Car 3, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Car 4, 
Terre Haute, Ind.; Car 5, Pineville,.Ky.; Car 6, Pitts- 
burgh, Kans.; Car 7, Huntington, W. Va.; Car 8, Duluth, 
Minn.; Car 9, Butte, Mont.; Car 10, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Each car is equipped with 10 or more sets of up-to-date 
mine rescue apparatus with abundance of oxygen, re- 
generating supplies, oxygen pumps, etc., also safety 
lamps, stretchers, carbon monoxide detectors, resuscita- 
tors, gas analysis apparatus, ete. 


The 10 mine rescue stations are at Birmingham, 
Ala.; Berkeley, Calif.; Seattle, Wash.; Evansville, Ind.; 
Knoxville, Tenn.; McAlester, Okla.; Norton, Va.; Vin- 
cennes, Ind.; Wilkes Barre, Pa.; and Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Some of these stations have automobile trucks, and’ are 
provided with safety equipment somewhat similar to 
that on the cars. Usually each mine rescue station 
has a foreman miner and a first-aid miner, though some 
have only the foreman miner. 


* * * 


INCE its establishment, the Bureau of Mines has 
trained in first-aid and mine rescue more than 
200,000 workers in the mining, oil, and steel industries, 
in addition to having instructed hundreds of others out- 
side the industry but usually in or near mining locali- 
ties. The number now being trained annually is ap- 
proximately 40,000. During the last fiscal year, ended 
June 30, 1927, first-aid training was given to 37,917 and 
mine rescue training to 2,961 men, in 581 mining, 
metallurgical, quarrying or oil communities in 40 States 
and Alaska. 


A special course in directing rescue or recovery 
work was given chiefly to mine officials. It is some- 
what difficult for mine officials to be away from their 
duties for the three-week period required for the ad- 
vanced course, but 457 mine officials completed it last 
year in Arizona, California, Idaho, Utah, Montana, 
Colorado, New Mexico, Illinois, Kentucky, and Pennsyl- 
vania, 
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The Safety Division spends much time and effort in 
connection with first-aid and mine rescue meets, in 
training the mine employes either before the meets, or 
as judges during the meets, or as both. During the 
last fiscal year, the Bureau men actively assisted in 69 
meets, at which 1,025 teams involving 6,150 persons 
participated as principals; these meets were distributed 
through mining, metallurgical, and oil communities in 
21 States. 


An International First-Aid and Mine Rescue Meet, 
sponsored by the Bureau, is held nearly every year in 
conjunction with the aid of organizations aligned more 
or less directly with mining. ‘The last International 
Meet was held at Pittsburgh on August 30 and 31 and 
September 1, 1927, with 47 first-aid and 18 mine rescue 
teams participating, involving about 300 men from 13 


States, representing coal and metal mines as well as 


the oil industry. : 
* * * 


HE 15 engineers in the Safety Division, besides di- 

’ yecting first-aid and mine rescue training in their 
districts, conduct field investigations concerning safety 
in the mining industry. At the time of a mine explo- 
sion or other disaster, the engineers have charge of the 
car or station personnel and equipment, and at re- 
quest of mine officials aid in the recovery or other work, 
investigate and report on the cause of the disaster. 


During the past fiscal year assistance was rendered 
and investigations made of 41 accidents or disasters 
involving 16 mine explosions, 20 mine fires, and 5 
cave-ins or floods, the total involving 356 killed and 71 
injured. 

* * * 

Coal-mine explosions are investigated by Bureau 
engineers to determine the caus-, jpvint of origin, 
means of propagation, and contributory conditions and 
factors tending to retard the progress of the explosion. 
In this work, the direction of explosive force and occur- 
rence of coking are noted; samples of road, rib and 
reof dust, face coal, and mine air are collected. The 
results obtained in these studies and recommendations 
for preventing future explosions are reported to the 
mine operators, while the technical data obtained are 
used in publications on the prevention of mine disasters. 


The Bureau’s engineers, on-request, also investigate 
conditions and practices that contribute to the liability 
of an explosion of gas or coaj dust, even though the 
mine has not had a disaster. A careful study is made of 
operating and mining methods; blasting procedure is 
closely observed; coal cutting, loading, and haulage 
conditions are critically scrutinized, and Sn some in- 
stances, explosion tests of the coal dust are made at the 
experimental mine. 

* * * 

N the reports on these safety examinations, especial 
attention is given to rock-dusting, use of permissible 
explosives, use of closed lights, use of permissible elec- 
trical equipment and other up-to-date safety practices. 
During the past fiscal year 31 formal safety renorts 
were transmitted to operators, and numevous other 
underground examinations were made and verbal sug- 

gestions offered. 


There were also 12 papers on mine safety subjects 
published by the Bureau of Mines or in technical papers 
or in the proceedings of technical or other societies. 


x * & 


The effectiveness of rock dust in rendering coal dust 
inert and thus preventing disastrous explosions in bi- 
tuminous coal mines has been conclusively demonstrated 
by investigations and experiments of the Bureau. To 
make the results of these extensive investizations 
available to the mining industry, the Bureau’s engineers 
investigate methods used in rock-dusting and the ex- 
tent of application of the dust at typical mines, furnish- 
ing the mine operator with reports showing the 
efficiency of the treatment and containing recommenda- 
tions for possible improvement. 


All serious coal and metal-mine fires that are 
brought to the attention of the Bureau are investigated 
to obtain technical information as to the conditions 
under which the fires occurred and the methods em- 
ployed in their extinction. The studies often involve 
direction of the work of building stoppings to isolate 
the fire area, removal of the stoppings and proper 
ventilaticn of the affected area when the fire has been 
extinguished, systematic sampling and analyzing of 
the mine air, and a determination of the probable point 


of origin and causes, 
~ * * 


QE cif the major activities of the Safety Division 
will probably be the assigning to individual engi- 
neers a study of some specific phase of mine accident 
causation and prevention. In addition there is under 
way the preparation of an extended course in accident 
prevention in mining. It is intended to use part time 
of some of the first-aid and mine-rescue personnel for 
the accident prevention instruction work without, how- 
ever, interrupting the progress of the first-aid work. 


In the cooperative method of first-aid work so well 
started last year, the Bureau’s force trains “key men” 
of the mining companies in first-aid, and these “key 
méh” in turn train practically 100 per cent of the mine 
personnel. There were over 9,000 miners trained in this 


manner in the last fiscal year. 
* * * 


In order to forward the safety idea in the entire 
mining community, the Safety Division has fostered 
the formation of chapters of the Holmes Safety Asso- 
ciation in which community meetings are held with 
more or less formal programs. There have been about 
175 chapters formed to date, some of these organiza- 
tions having several hundred members. 


When it is considered how vast is the extent of the 
activities of the mining industry, including coal and 
metal mines, quarries, and the oil ‘ndustry, it is soon 
realized that a personnel of 83 is decidedly small to 
cover all of the ramifications which affect or are 
affected by safety in the industry; nevertheless much 
has been accomplished in this field. 


In the next article, to be published in the 
issue of October 28, R. R. Sayers, Chief Sur- 
geon and Chief of Health and Safety Branch, 
Bureau of Mines, will tell of the work of his 
organization, 


By permission of the Director, Bureau of Mines, not subject to copyright. 
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Munitions Stocks Nearly Exhausted, 
Col. MaceNider Tells Manufactuers 


Assistant Secretary of War, in Address, Advo- 
cates Program to Replenish Supply as 
One of Plans for Industrial Defense. 


{Continued from Page 1.] 


to the strength of our defenses against 
war, 

Industry has the right to know what 
will be expected of it in national emer- 
gency. Heretofore, we have always 
thrown the war load upon it without 
warning and without giving it a chance 
to prepare itself. New we come to you, 
the industrialists and the manufacturers, 
and tell you what we must have to de- 
fend the nation. 


Time Now Valuable. 


Now we have time—the most valu- 
able of all possible allies. When emer- 
gency comes, as we have learned from 
bitter experience, time is about the only 
thing that America can not bring into 
the fold. We have or can buy almost 
everything else. Time, once lost, can 
never be regained at any ‘price. It’s free 
now and we are endeavoring to make 
good use of it. 

Next time, and the basic reason for 
these plans is to prevent a next time, 
there may be no great wall of allies 
holding the enemy until we,get ready 
to defend ourselves. There will probably 
be no great munitions program already 
under way in American factories. There 
will be no one to lend us weapons or 
the wherewithal for,our protection. Time 
will be our best ally, and we must tie 
it so closely into our side of the argu- 
ment that we shall have the benefit of 
its good services sewed up-in advance. 

American: industry is not only play- 
ing the game—in many phases of our 
necessary endeavor it is showing us the 
way. Some of the bureaus in Washing- 
ton seem to be able to ask for things 
that no man can supply or even de- 
termine. 


Requirements. Promptly Met. 


The War Department has never asked 
for anything which has not been 
promptly met by some phase of the 
| American industrial world. Once our re- 
quirements have been explained, factory 
plans have been produced to meet them. 

There are weak spots in the program 
but, with the exception of those, demand- 
ing the so-called critical non-domestic 
items, most of the breaches are there 
because of our inability te present our 
problems rather than because of any 
failure on the part of American indus- 
try to meet our demands. 

In only one phase of our material pre- 
paredness are we in desperate circum- 
stance. We have no munitions to bridge 
the gap between the last hour of our 
rapidly deteriorating and fast antiquat- 
ing supply and the day when industry 
can gct under way in its quantity pro- 
duction. 

Three months after our Regulars and 
National . Guardsmen recruited __to 
strength go into action—not a rifle—not 
a machine gun on the ground or in a 
plane—not a “seventy-five” will be able 
to speak with authority. 

The best possible advance planning 
for the manufacture of that kind of au- 
thority. leaves a gap of from six to 
nine months and, during that time, a 
helpless army. Do you want your sons 
called to the colors with any such situa- 
| tion confronting them and the nation 

they will be expected to protect? 

You have the right to say to those of 
us who are charged with the national 
protection, “Why don’t you do some- 
thing about it?” 


Munitions Supply Exhausted. 


The War Department has struggled 
to meet the situation by cutting down 





Announcement of Schedule 
For Air Mail Is Corrected 


In the revised schedule of air mails 
issued by the Post Office Department and 
printed in the issue of October 24 a 
typographical error occurred in the 
schedule of the Overnight Transcontinen- 
tal ‘service. 

The correct schedule follows: 





the needs of the living army—our peace- 
time establishment—and, with such ‘sav- 
ings, to build up its fast diminishing 
reserves. Ten years brings to a close 
the ‘useful life of small arms ammuni- 
tion. Most of our supply is about to 
celebrate its tenth birthday. We have 
reached the end of that road. We must 
find another. 


A munitions project to insure the fu- 
ture must now be initiated and author- 
ized by Congress. It could well follow 
the procedure of the old Endicott Board, 
which built our fortifications. eIt must 
be financed not by great additional ap- 
propriations but by regular and con- 4 
sistent allotments from Congress until 
such time as the gaps are bridged. 


Proper Supply Necessary. 


Once its necessity is recognized and 
the issue met, we can settle back with 
some assurance of a sound defense, until 
then we have no such situation. The 
size of the Army whi¢h the represen- 
tatives of the people may decree by law 
or by yearly appropriation is relatively 
unimportant compared to that Army’s 
status as a balanced weapon for de- 
fense, that is, for what man-power it 
has, there must be propér supply. 


Nothing is so expensive as paying the 
peace-time charges of.a military estab- 
lishment which can not deliver in emer- 
gency. You pay your annual premiums, 
but you would have little prospect of 


actually collecting any accident insur- 
ance. 


Wars are accidents, terrible accidents. 
The world is still convalescing from the 
last series. In that free-for-all, we were 
all badly hurt. We want no more of 
them. . 

American industry prevents accidents 
by the installation of all possible safe- 
guards, by “Safety First’ campaigns and 
by constant education. Nations can well 
follow its example. 


Industrial Preparedness Urged. 

America’s best “Safety First” campaign 
lies in a sound and comprehensive pro- 
gram of Industrial Preparedness. Acci- 
dents don’t happen to those who are 
properly safeguarded agaixst them and 
prepared to meet them. When, through 
pure bad luck and despite all reasonable 
precautions, they do occur, the damage 
is slight and the results never fatal. 

With these measures, education to pre- 
vent such national and international ac- 
cidents must go on. Forgetting them, 
or disregarding their causes—well-mean- 
ing pacifists to the contrary—will not 
prevent them. We know from bitter ex- 
perience that a sincere disposition to 
avoid them in itself—as any perusal of 
our history will prove—is not enough. 


Army Orders | 


Issued October 25, 1927. 

Maj. Arthur H. Doig, Coast Artillery 
Corps, relieved from further observation 
and treatment at Walter’ Reed General 
Hospital, Washington, D. C., and directed 
to return to proper station, East St. Louis, 
Illinois. 

Capt. Edgar G. Cooper, Infantry, Fort Mc- 
Pherson, Ga., directed to report to Army 
and Navy General Hospital, Hot Springs 
National Park, Ark., for observation and 
treatment. 

Maj. Douglas H. Gillette, Corps of Engi- 
neers, detailed for consultation with super- 
intendent of lighthouses at Ketichikan, 
Alaska, in addition to other duties, vice 
Maj. James G. Steese, retired. 

Second Lieut. Carl R. Dutton, Coast Ar- 
tillery Corps, assigned to duty at Aberdeen 
Proving Ground, Md., upon completion of 
tour of foreign service. 

Second Lieut. Carl Alexander Gustafson, 
Infantry, resignation of commission ac- 
cevted. 

Lieut. Col. John S. Upham, Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s Department, transfer to Infantry an- 
nounced, relieved from assignment °t head- 
quarters Ninth Corps Area, Presidio of San 
¥rancisco, Calif., and assigned to headquar- 
ters special troops, Miller Field, N. Y. 

Capt. Carl E. Drivgers, 65th Infantry, 
order of June 28 assigning him to 17th In- 
fantry, Fort Crook, Nebr., amended so 2: 
to detail him at Morgan Park Milita'® 


| Academy, Chicago, II. 
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When you want to 
know something 
about any activity 
of the Government, 
ask the Inquiry 


Division of 
United States 
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Daily 


Its services are available with- 


out charge to 


subscribers. 
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Patents Washing Machines Immigration Books and Publications 


Patent Office Rules 
Bed-Cover Clamp 


Lacks Invention 


Claims on Device Rejected on 
Grounds of Prior Art; 
Examiner Is Up- 
held. 


APPLICATION OF FRED NESS. BOARD OF 

APPEALS, PATEN’' OFFICE. 

Patent 1644852 was issued to .Fred 
Ness on October 11, 1927, for Tourists 
Combination Bed, on application filed 
March 26,1925, \ 

Albert Dieterich, for appellant. 

Where appellant had applied clamps 
to the sides and the foot of a mattress 
in order to hold the covers of the bed 
> in place, the Examiners-in-Chief held 


‘@°uch arrangement unpatentable over ref- 
erences showing the clamping down of 
the covers only at-the foot of the bed. 
The full text of the opinion of the Board 
of Appeals (Kinnan,; Skinner and Henry) 
is as follows: 

This is an appeal from the final re- 
jection of claims 1 to 4 and 6 and 7, of 
which 1 and 4 are given here: 

1. The combination with a mattress 
and the usual covering therefor, of up- 
per and lower opposed side and foot and 
clamp pieces, and means for clamping 
the said pieces to position for holding 
the covering to the desired position upon 
the mattress. ; 

4. The combination with a mattress 
and the usual covering therefor, of up- 
per and lower opposed side and foot and 
clamp pieces, means for clamping the 
said pieces to position for holding the 
covering to the desired position upon 
the mattress, the said side and end pieces 
being of inverted U-shape in cross sec- 
tion, and at least one of the said side 
pieces having at least one removable sec- 
tion for the purposes specified. 

References Cited. 

The references relied upon are: 

‘ Calkins 551,259, Dec. 10, 1895 
Abbott . 867,464, Oct. 1,°1907 
Hillman 1,283,184, Oct. 29, 1918 

Claims 6 and 7 were finally rejected 
and appealed but the examiner in his 
statement withdrew this rejection and 
the appeal is therefore dismissed as to 
these claims. 

The patent to Hillman shows U-shaped 
clamping members above and below the 
mattress and means, the chains 23, for 
clamping them in position to hold the 
coverings to the desired position on the 
mattress. As shown in the reference, 
the clamps are applied only to the foot 
of the mattress but: we agree with the 
examiner that there is nothing inventive 


in applying such clamp to the sides as | 


well as the foot of the bed. .In view of 
this reference we do not consider claims 
1 and 3 allowable. 
No Invention Held. 

Claims 2 and 4 add to the other claim 
a limitation that at least one of the side 
pieces has a removable section. The pur- 
pose of this is to allow a portion of the 
cover to remain unsecured until the child 
is under the covering after which it is 
placed in position to hold the covering 
in place. The patent to Abbott shows 
a portion of the bed covering open after 
the lower portion has been secured and 
in view of this reference and the common 
practice of tucking in the covering in this 
way we do not find invention in merely 
making the clamping devices in sections. 

The, decision of the examiner in af- 
firmed as to claims 1 to 4 inclusive and 
the appeal is diSmissed as to claims 5 and 


The limit of appeal to Court of Ap- 
peals, D. C., is forty days, Rule 149. 


Claim for Carburetor 


Is Allowed on Appeal 


Grinding of Hydrocarbons to 
Divide Particles Found io 
4. 


Be New to Art. 
APPLICATION OF Burt D. STEVENS. Ex- 
AMINERS-IN-CHIEF, PATZNT OFFICE. 

Patent 1646043 was isued to Stevens 
on October 18, 1927, for an improvement 
in -an oil burner, on application - filed 
May 19, 1921, which application was a 
renewal of an application filed April 10, 
1916. 

Wilkinson and Huxley for appellant. 

Claims for a carburetor, which breaks 
up the hydrocarbon particles by passing 
them between relatively moving mem- 


bers having surface contact were held: 


allowable. The full text of the opinion 
of the Examiners-in-Chief © (Henry, 
_ Skinner, and Ide) follows: 

This is an appeal from a final rejection 
of claims 3, 4, 5 and 6. Claim 3 will 
serve aS an example of the finally re- 
jected claims. 

“3. In a device for carbureting air, 
the combination of a plurality of mem- 
bers, one relatively movable with re- 
spect to the other, means whereby one 
is floatably mounted with respect to the 
other, and said members substantially 
having surface contact whereby a hydro- 
carbon fed there between is subjected to 
a grinding action for dividing same into 
finely divided particles preparatory to 
forming @ combustible mixture, and 
means for feeding hydrocarbon between 
said members.” 

Five References Cited. 

The references cited are: De Kinder, 
442865, December 16, 1890; Just, 888017, 
May 19, 1908; Sherman, 1137238, April 
27, 1915; Bricken, 1178127, April 4, 1916; 
Howard, 1289779, December 31, 1918. 

The examiner states that the Bricken 
and Sherman patents are cited merely 
to show that the use of a rotating 
sprayer in a carbureter is old, hence we 
need not discuss these references. The 

@ \Just patent also calls fox little. consid- 
) ation, This patent is for a process 
Yof condensing milk and the plates L. 0, 
relied on by the examiner are not in 
contact and not intended to be in con- 


Deportation Order Held to Be Justified 


By Former Testimony of Father of Alien 


Action of Immigration Authorities in Respect to Chinese 
Applicant for Admission Is Sustained. 


Moy Sai CHING, BY Moy YEE KAI, 
PETITIONER, APPELLANT, Vv. ANNA C. 
M. TILLINGRAST, UNITED STATES CoM- 
MISSIONER OF IMMIGRATION. No, 2130. 
Circuir Court OF APPEALS FOR THE 
First Circuit. 


The immigraticn authorities regarded 
previous statements made by the alleged 
father of an applicant for admission at 
different ports of entry to, and depar- 
ture from, this country as worthy of 
credit. The court held that they were 
entitled to treat them as, affirmative 
proof of the facts in question. 

Appeal from the District Court for 
the. District of Massachusetts. Before 
Bingham, Johnson and Anderson, Judges. 
Judge Bingham delivered the opinion of 
the court. 

The full text follows: 

This is a petition for a writ of habeas 
corpus seeking the discharge of Moy 
Said Ching from the custody of the 
Commissioner of Immigration at Boston, 
by whom he is held for deportation to 
China. In the District Court the peti- 
tion was dismissed and the writ denied 
for want of jurisdiction. 

The case is here on appeal and the 
error relied upon is the ruling of the 
court that the action of the immigra- 
tion authorities in denying admission of 
the applicant was not arbitrary or un- 
fair, and therefore it was without juris- 
diction to determine the case on its 
merits. The position of the appellant 
under this assignment is that the ex- 
cluding decision of the immigration au- 
thorities was opposed by conclusive evi- 
dence, was supported by no affirmative 
evidence, and such being the case dis- 
closed a manifest abuse of discretion. 


Former Testimony | 


Of Father Is Cited © 

At the hearing before the immigra- 
tion board it was conceded that Moy 
Yee Kai, the alleged father, was a citi- 
zen of the United States. The only wit- 
nesses were the applicant, his alleged 
father, and one Luey Wing. The issue 
made by the evidence was whether the 
applicant was the natural son of Moy 
Yee Kai or his adopted son. 

The hearing was held in November, 
1926. At that time the applicant testi- 
fied that he was born March 11, 1895, 
and was 32 years old; that he was_mar- 
ried December 13,°1918; that he had 
three children, a daughter born Novem- 
ber 13, 1920, and twin sons born Feb- 
ruary 18, 1924; that he had a younger 
brother, Moy Thet Ping, 13 years old, 
born September 29, 1914; that he had 
no sister and no other brother, natural 
or adopted; and no brothers or sisters 
that -had.- died. 

He knew nothing about his alleged 
‘father having a natural son named Moy 
Kwok Ying, who died when a baby six 
or seven months old, K. 8, 22 (1896). 

The alleged father testified that he 
was 56 years old and was born in Cali- 
fornia; that he had made two irips to 
China, first one when he was five or 
six years old, at which time he remained 
in China until K. S. 22 (1896), when he 
returned to the United States; that on 
his second trip he left the United States 
im 1913 and returned in 1914, entering 
at the port of Vancouver; that he was 
examined at the Immigration Office in 
Boston, July 5, 1921, and again Septem- 
ber 21, 1925; that he was maried when 
he was 22 years old (1892);. that the 
applicant Moy Said (Thet) Ching was 
his son, who was born in March, 1895; 
that he..had one other son, Moy Thet 
Ping, 13 years old, born September 21, 
1914; that he had no. daughter's and that 
both sons were sons of his blood. 

Although he at first testified that he 
had no other children natural or adopted, 
later, on being asked whether he ever 
had a’son by the name of Moy Kwok 
Ying, he said he had, but that he was 
dead; that he died when very small. 

It further appeared that on May 3, 
1913, when he was about’to make his 
second trip to China, he testified before 
the immigration authorities at Boston 
that he had one natural son, Moy Kwok 
Ying, who died when he was a baby 
six or seven months old, K. S. 22 [1896]; 
tact. Moreover, these plates are mounted 
on the same rotating shaft, hence there 
can be no relative movement between 
them. 

The Howard patent is for an ap- 
paratus for atomizing or spraying dye 
or a disinfectant. The disks 14 and 15 
seem to be as close to each other as 
they can be adjusted yet they are not 
in contact. Further it is not the dye 
or disinfectant that is discharged be- 
tween the peripheries of these disks but 
air for spraying the dye or disinfectant 
supplied on the plate or disk 4. Al- 
though plate 4 can be adjusted toward 
and away from plate 10 it is not contem- 
plated to bring the plates into contact 
with each other. 

Apparatus Sprinkles Liquids. 

The DeKinder patent is for an ap- 
paratus for sprinkling and _ cooling 
liquids. It is stated that the plates C 
and H may have an edge contact thus 
serving as a valve. It seems fair to 
assume that when the plates have this 
edge contact the supply of liquid will be 
shut off as stated on page 2 of the 
specification. 

All of the claims specify that a hydro- 
carbon fed between relatively movable 
members having surface contact will be 
subjected to a grinding: action for pro- 
ducing finely divided particles. None of 
the references contemplates a grinding 
action on a hydrocarLon or any other 
substance and we doub,. if the apparatus 
disclosed is capable of any such -opera- 
tion. : 

The criticizes the term 
‘grinding” in the claim “as applied to 
the treatment of a hydrocarbon but we 
regard the criticism as not justified. We 
think the claims are not fairly met by 
the references and should be allowed. 

The decision of the examiner is re- 
versed, ¢ 


examiner 


» 


' eral exploitation; on the contrary, 





that his wife adopted a son, Moy Said 
Ging, about two years ago [1911]; that 
he received a letter from home saying 
that the boy was about 10 or 11 years 
old; and that he had no daughters. 

It also appeared that on May 4, 1914, 
the alleged father, on his-return from 
China, stated to the authorities at Van- 
couver that he had no natural children; 
that he had an adopted son, Moy Said 
Ging, 13 years old; and that on July 
5, 1921, when being examined by the 
immigration authorities at Boston, he 
testified that he then had one adopted 
son, Moy Said Ging, and another son 
Moy Said Ping born C. R. 3-8-20 [Sep- 
tember 21, 1914]. 


Father Explains 
Reason for Deceit 


In explanation of why he had testified 
on the oecasions as he did, if he had 
a natural son by the name of Moy 
Said ¢Thet) Ching, he said that the rea- 
son why he so testified on July 5, 1921, 
was that he had previously “testified 
that he was an adopted son;” that he 
had so testified on the two occasions 
prior to July 5, 1921, for the reason 
that before he left China in 1913 one 
Moy Orne had told him to say that his 
son was an adopted son; that the reason 
Moy Orne gave for so instructing him 
was that his son was too old to be ad- 
mitted into the United States; that an 
adopted son could come in, but that a 
blood son of that age could not. (The 
alleged son at the time [1913] would 
have been only 18 or 19 years old). 

And being further asked why on July 
5, 1921, after being then advised by 
the inspector that an adopted son of a 
citizen was not entitled to admission, he 
had not testified that Moy Said Ging 
(Moy Said Ching) was his natural son, 
he replied that he was afraid to change 
his testimony. 

The remaining witness, Luey Wing, 
knew nothing of the birth of the appli- 
cant or hig relationship to the alleged 
father other than what he said he had 
heard from the alleged father shortly 
after the birth was said to have oc- 
curred. 

From the foregoing it appears that 
the alleged father on three different oc- 
easions prior to 1926 testified before 
the immigration authorities that he had 
no natural son other than Moy Thet 
Ping, born December 29, 1914; and that 
Moy Said Ging (Moy Said Ching) was 
not his natural son but an adopted one. 
The immigration records containing these 
previous statements were properly re- 
ceived and considered by the immigra- 
tion authorities not only to contradict 
the testimony of the alleged father but 
as affirmative proof that the applicant 
was not his natural son. 

As said by this court.in Johnson. v. 
Kock Shing, 3 Fed. (2d) 889: 

“The officials before whom the hear- 
ings were had were not restricted in the 
reception of evidence to only such as 
would meet the requirements of legal 
proof, but could receive and determine 
the questions before them upon any evi- 
dence that seemed to them worthy of 
credit.” 

The common law rule that such state- 
ments can only be used to ontradict 
the different versions of the witness 
given on the stand and not as affirma- 
tive proof of the facts stated (Lydston 
v. Company, 75 N. H. 23, 25) is not ap- 
plicable to hearings before immigration 
authorities; for, as above stated, they 
are entitled “to receive and determine 
the questions before them upon any evi- 
dence that . . . [seems] to them worthy 
of credit.” ; 

It follows therefore that as the immi- 
gration authorities regarded the previ- 
ous statements made by the alleged 
father at the different ports of entry 
to, and departure from, this country, as 
worthy of credit, they were entitled to 
treat them as affirmative proof of the 
facts in question; and so treating them 
it cannot be sail that there was no sub- 
stantial proof upon which to base the 
order of exclusion and that it disclosed 
a manifest abuse of discretion. 

The decree of the District Court is 
affirmed. 


Dispute Over Lease 


Of Oil Lands Argued 


Supreme Court Is Asked to In- 
terpret Act Providing for 
Agriculture Entry. 


A controversy as to the use of the sur- 
face of two 40-acre tracts of land sit- 
uated in the Salt Creek Oil Field, Na- 
trona County, Wyoming, is before the 
Supreme Court of the United States in 
the case of Kinney-Coastal Oil Company 
et al. v. Kieffer et al., etc., No. 64, which 
has just been argued. 

The cause involves an interpretation 
of the Act of July 17, 1914, entitled, “An 
Act to provide for agricultural entry of 
lands withdrawn, classified, or reported 
as containing phosphate, nitrate, potash, 
oil, gas or asphaltic minerals.” 

For the petitioner it is contended that 
the remedy provided by the Act of 1914 
is not a legal action in ‘the nature of a 
condemnation proceeding by the oil and 
gas lessee against the surface owner to 
condemn the surface required for min- 
that 
it is an action by the surface owner 
against the oil and gas lessee (and his 
surety on the bond required) to recover 
judgement for the damages caused by 
the mineral expioitation to the crops and 
improvements of the surface owner; and 
that said remedy is for the sole benefit 
of the surface owner and is not available 
to the oil and gas lessee. 

Reversal Claimed Erroneous. 

It was contended that the conduct of 
the respondents was wrongful and in 
violation of the petitioners’ rights; that 
the petitioners had no plain, adequate 
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be found on page 12. 


Certain Claims on Washing Machine 


Involving Protection From Steam Rejected | 


Examiners-in-Chief at Patent Office Declare Device to Be 
Lacking in Invention. 


| 


APPLICATION OF LEE MANDRY. EXAMIN- 
ERS-IN-CHIEF, PATENT OFFICE. 
Patent 1646299 was issued to Mandry 

on October 18, 1927, for an improvement 

in Steam Jet for Washing Machines, 

on application filed Dec. 26, 1924. 
Ernest W Bradford, for appellant. 

It was held that there was no inven- 
tion in placing the ports in steam jets 
in such a position that steam will not 
directly impinge upon parts which ap- 
plicant wishes to protect from the di- 
rect. deteriorative action of steam. The 
full text of the opinion of the Examiners- 
‘in-Chief (Ide, Ruckman ‘and Skinner), is 
as follows: 

This is an appeal taken from the de- 
cision of the examiner rejecting claims 
1 to 5, inclusive, of the above-entitled 
application. 

The claims rejected are: 1. In a wash- 
ing machine, a stationary outer casing 
for holding water, a relatively rotary in- 
ner casing and a steam jet adjacent the 
bottom of the outer casing having steam 
passages terminating approximately in a 
horizontal plane, substantially as set 
forth. 

2. In a washing machine, a stationary 
outer casing for holding water, a rotary 
inner casing concentric with the outer 
casing and a steam jet adjacent the bot- 
tom of the outer casing having « cen- 
tral approximately radial steam passage 
with branches radiating therefron: ap- 
proximately at right angles to te cen- 
tral apssage, substantially set forth. 

3. In a washing machine, an outer 
casing for holding water, a ,reiatively 
rotary concentric inner casing and a 
steam jet adjacent the bottcm of the 
casing having a central steam passage 
with branches radiating outwardly there- 
from, substantially as set forth. 

4. In a washing machine, an 
easing for holding water, an inner cas- 
ing and a steam jet adjacent the bot- 
tom of the casing having a central steam 
passage with branches extending out- 
wardly therefrom, said branches pro- 
jecting fluid in a line approximately mid- 
way between adjacent walls of said cas- 
ings, said jet having its upper end pro- 


re 
outrr 


vided with a tapering depression axially | 


alined with the central passage, substan- mention thereof except to 


| Pipe is preferably extended along the 


tially as set forth. 

5. In a washing machine, an outer cas- 
ing having a tapered opening through 
the bottom thereof, an inner casing ro- 





tatable relatively to the outer casing, | 


a steam jet having a flaring head and a | 


body fitting in said opening, and means 


and complete remedy at law; that 2s 
alleged statutory remedy provided by the 
Act of 1914 was when the bill herein was 
filed and still is doubtful; and that, there- 
fore, the District Court, 
court of equity, had jurisdiction and its 
decree was proper and the reversal by 
the Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Eighth Circuit was improper and er- 
roneous. 

The respondents contend that there 
was no equity in the bill and that it 
should have been dismissed. It was ar- 


sitting as a | 


gued that the petitioners should have | 


brought their actioh alleging the quan- 
tity of land required by them and that 
the damage done to the fee owner should 
be assessed by a jury in a court of law. 
The contention was made that the de- 
cision of the Circuit Court of Appeals 
is correct as an interpretation of the 
Act of July 17, 1914, and should. be af- 
firmed. 

Edward M. Freeman (Paul P. Prosser 
and Edward M. Freeman on the brief) 
argued the case for the petitioners and 
C. D. Murane (G. R. Hagens, C. D. 
Murane and R. H. Nichols on the brief) 
for the respondents, 


| lacking invention over Lester or Carter | 


| Grunsky, Carl Ewald. ... 


for forcing said jet into place in rela- | 


tion to said tapering opening and fluid 


passages all opening laterally out of | 


said jet, substantially as set forth. 
The references relied on by the 
aminer are: 
Carter, 617: 
tel, 1474277. 
Applicant’s 
chine comprising an outer casing for 
holding water and within which is 
mounted a rotary inner casing for con- 


279; Lester, 1172296; Mar- 


taining articles to be cleansed, passing | 


through the bottom of the outer casing 
is a steam inlet jet to admit steam into 
the water between the inner and outer 
casing, The jet is formed with radial 
passages which divide the flow of the 
incoming steam and direct the flow so 
that the steam shall not come into direct 
contact with the wall of the inner or 
outer casing. 

The patent to Lester shows an outer 
stationary 
water and within which is mounted for 
rotation an inner casing 5 to receive 
the articles to be cleansed. A steam 
supply pipe extends vertically through 
the bottom of the outer casing termi- 
nating in oppositely extending lateral 
branches 16, 16 from which other 
branches 17 extend laterally. The last- 
named lateral branches are provided with 
ports which deliver steam vertically to- 
wards the inner rotary casing. Appel- 
lant has. observed that the steam im- 
Pinging on the inner casing tends to 
destroy the wall of the inner casing and 
to correct such injurious effect of the 
steam and designed a jet or nozzle pro- 
vided with a plurality of passages which 


ex- | 


a ; | Harte, Bret. 
s invention is a washing ma- 


casing adapted to contain | 


Blakney, 


| Comey, 








divide and direct the stream of steam | 


away from the walls of the casing. 


Outer and Inner 


| Casings on Device 


Carter shows a stationary outer cas- | 


ing and a rotary’ inner 
steam admission pipe G passing through 
the end wall of the outer casing and 
extending longitudinally of the wash- 
ing machine between the inner and outer 
casings. The steam admission pipe G is 
shown provided with steam exit ports 
directed away from the rotary inner 
casing but the specification makes no 
say, “This 


casing and a | 


| 
| 


bottom of said compartment and allows | 


steam to escape through orifices pierced 


| at intervals along its length in order to | 


distribute the steam evenly through said | 


cempartment and allow 
ward.” Page 1, 


it to pass up- | 
lines 52-57, inclusive, | 


and “After the sterilization is completed | 
water is admitted into the compartment | 


B and steam is admitted through pipe 
G, which passes. up through the water 
and boils the same,” page 


1, lines 81-85. 


It appears to us that if the steam pass- | 


ing from the admission jets causes in- 
jury to the casing against Which it im- 
pinges the obvious thing to do is to so 


| place the ports in the jets that the steam 
| shall not directly impinge upon the 


eas- 
ing or to place a baffle between the jet 
and the casing as appellant has done 


| and that such modification of the, struc- 


tures of the steam jets of Lester and 


| Carter would not involve invention. 


Martel et al. shows in Figure 4 a cou- 
pling branched as at 37 “having jts up- 
per end provided with a tapering de- 
pression axially alined with the central 
passage” as in appellant’s jet nozzle. 

Claims 1 to 3 are thought to be lack- 
ing invention over the disclosure in Les- 
ter or Carter and claims 4 and 5 are 


| in view of the specific construction. of 
| coupling shown in Figure 4 ,of the. pat- 


ent to Martel et al.: 
The decision of the examiner is af- 
&rmed. 
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children’s books are excluded. Library of Con- 
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Adams, Sister Miriam Annunciata. 
Latinity of the letters of Saint 
brose. (The Catholic university 
America. Patristic studies. vol. xii. 
Thesis (Ph. D.)—Catholic university 
of America, 1927.) 140 p. Wash., 
D. C., Catholic university of America, 
1927. 27- 

Arts, Sister Mary Raphael. The syntax 
of the Confessions of Saint Augustine. 
(The Catholic university of America. } 
Patristic studies. vol. xiv, Thesis 
(Ph. D.)—Catholic university of | 
America.) 135 p. Wash., D. C., Cath- | 
olic university of America, 1927. 

27-19524 

Raymond Bernard. A course | 
in the analysis of Chinese characters. 
384 p. Shanghai, China, The Commer- | 
cial press, 1926, 27-19523 

Chappell, Clovis Gillham. Familiar fail- | 
ures, 164 p. N. Y., Doran, 1927. 

27-19498 

Clay, Albert Tobias. Letters and trans- 
actions from Cappadocia. (Babylonian 
inscriptions in the collection of James 
B. Nies, Yale university—vol. iv.) 
28 p. New Haven, Yale university 
press, 1927. 27-19507 

Arthur Coleman. Proposed zon- 
ing by-law for the town of Brain- 
tree, Massachusetts. Presented by the 
Zoning committee. March, 1927. 1 | 
sheet. Braintree? 1927. 27-13860 

Comey, Arthur Coleman. Zoning ordi- 
nance proposed for the city of Bev- | 
erly. Prepared for the Beverly Plan- 
ning board. 14 p. Beverly? 1927. 

27-13862 

Domville-Fife, Charles William. Savage | 
life in the black Sudan; an account of | 
an adventurous journey of explora- 
tion amongst wild & little-known 
tribes inhabiting swamps, dense for- 
ests, mountain-tops & arid deserts 
hitherto almost unknown, with a de- 
Scription of their manner of living, 
secret societies & mysterious & bar- 
baric rites. With illustrations & two 
maps. 284 p. illus. London, Seeley, 
1927. 27-19492 

A contribu- 
tion to the climatology of the ice age. 
(Proceedings of the California acdemy 
of sciences. 4th ser. vol. xvi, no. 2. 
Jan 31, 1927) p. 53-85. illus. San | 
Francisco, The Academy, 1927. 

27-19285 

Guest, Harold Walter. Public expendi- 
ture; the present ills and the proposed 
remedies. 217 p. N. Y., Putnam, | 
1927. 27-19401 

Sketches of the sixties, by 

. and Mark Twain [pseud.] being 
forgotten material now collected for 
the first time from the Californian, 
1864-67 2d ed. 228 p. San Francisco, 
J. Howell, 1927. 27-19388 

Hatcher,, Mrs. Mattie Alice (Austin). 

. The opening of Texas to foreign 
settlement, 1801-1821. (University of 
Texas bulletin, no. 2714; April 8, 
1927) 368 p. Austin, Tex., The Uni- 
versity, 1927. 27-19109 | 

Haynes, Williams. The fox terrier. New 
ed., with new material. 187 p. N. 
Y., Maemillan, 1927. 27-19268 

Herold, A. Ferdinand. The life of Bud- 
dha according to the legends pf an- 
cient India, by ...; translated from 
the French by Paul C. Blum; decora- 
tions by Mac Harshberger, 286 p. 
illus. N. Y., A. & C. Boni, 1927. 

27-19238 

Hottes, Alfred Carl. A little book of 
perennials. 2d. ed. (The “Little book” 
series) 200 p. illus. N. Y., The A. 
T. De La Mare co., 1927. 27-19267 

Iowa. University. College of law. .. - 
Law directory, 1926. (Bulletin of the 
State university of Iowa. New 
ries no. 368) 142 p. Iowa City, Ia., 
The University, 1926. 27-27284 

James, Montague Rhodes. Eton and 
King’s; recollections, mostly. trivial, 
1875-1925. 272 p. London, Williams & 
Norgate, 1926. 27-19274 

Jones, David Caradog. Elements of 
mathematics for students of economics 
& statistics, by ... and G. W. Daniels. 
+. 240 p. London, Hodder, 1926. 

27-19282 

Kelly, Paul. A. The romance of a priest. 
120 p. Ni &., P. J. Kenedy, 1927. 

: 27-19235 | 

Keppler, Paul William von. Homiletic 
thoughts and counsels, by the .. » 
translated by the Rey. Hamilton Mac- 
Donald. 128 p. St. Louis, Mo, Herder, 
1927, 27-1923 

Lubin, Isador. The British coal Aidaies, 
by Isador Lubin and Helen Everett, 
with the aid of the council and staff 
of the Institute of economics, (The | 
Institute of economics. Investigations 
in industry and labor). 870 p,-N. Y., 
Maemillan, 1927. : 27-19226 } 

Mackintosh, Hugh Ross. The Christian | 
experience of forgiveness. 299 p. N. | 
Y., Harper, 1927. 27-19239 

Maclay, William. The journal of Wil- | 
liam Maclay, United “States senator | 
from Pennsylvania, 1789-1791; intro- | 
duction by Charles A. Beard, 429 p. | 
N. Y., A. & C. Boni, 1927. 27-19225 

McLellan, Mary E. . . . Notes‘on birds 
of Sinaloa and Nayarit, Mexico, in | 
the fall of 1925. (Pr oceedings of the | 
California academy of sciences, 4th | 
ser. vol. xvi, no. 1. Jan. 31, 1927), 51 
p. illus, San Francisco, The Acaedmy, | 
1927, 27-19284 

Mailliard, Joseph. The birds and 
mammals of Modoc County, Calif., by | 

(Proceedings of the California | 
academy of sciences, 4th ser. vol, xvi, 
no. 10. April 1927) p. 261-359. 
illus. San Francisco, The Academy, 
1927, 27-19288 | 

Paul, Charles Howard. Methods and | 
plant for excavation and embankment, | 
by ... and Charles S. Bennett .. . | 
Ist ed. 328 p., illus. N. Y., MeGraw- 
Hill book co., 1927. 27-19134 

Penfield, Walter Scott. The relations of 
the United States with Latin America, 
by Walter Scott Penfield. 12 p. n. p. 
1927, 27-12490 

Pieters, Adrian John. Green manuring, | 


9525 


se- 


97 
al, 


| Roche, 


| Scott, 


principles and practice, by Adrian J. 
Pieters. The Wiley agricultural series, 
ed. by J. G. Lipman). 356 p. illus, .N. 
Y., Wiley, 1927. 27-19269 


| Pulver, Jeffrey. Johannes Brahms, (Mas- 


ters of music, ed. by Sir Landon Ron- 
ald.) 876 p. London, Paul, 1926. 
Robinson, Howard. A history of Great 
Britain, by . .. under the editorship 
of James T. Shotwell. 952 p. Bos- 
ton, Houghton, 1927. 27-19243 
Arthur Somers. What I know 
about you, by ... with an introduction 
by Geprge A. Dorsey. 115 p. N. Y., 
Sears & company, 1927. 27-19234 


| Rose, John Holland. The indecisiveness 


of modern war and other essays. 204 
p. London, Bell, 1927. 27-18986 
27-19030 


| Russell, Henry Norris. Fate and freedom. 


(The Terry lectures.) 176 p. Néw 
Haven, Yale university press, 1927. 
27-19147 
Things Catholics are 
268 p.» N. Y¥. Be ws 
Kenedy, 1927. 27-19237 
Sherman, Franklyn Coles The inner 
chamber; a manual of devotion. 211 
p. Cleveland, Ohio, The American 
guild of health, 1927. 27-19233 


Shoemaker, Samuel Moor. Children of 
the second birth; being a narrative of 
spiritual miracles in a city parish. 
192 p. N. Y., Revell, 1927.  27-19240 

Silverman, Alexander. Laboratory direc- 
tions in inorganic chemistry. 29 illus- 
trations. 4th ed, rev. 58 numb, 1. 
illus. N. Y., Van Nostrand, 1927. 

27-19276 

Slevin, Joseph Richard. . . . The mak- 
ing of a scientific collection of rep- 
tiles and amphibians. (Proceedings 
of the California academy of sciences. 
os ser. vol. xvi, no. 9. April 22, 1927) 

. 231-255. San Francisco, The Acad- 
Ging: 1927. 27-19287 

Thomson, Christopher Birdwood Thom- 
son. Air facts and problems. 255 p. 
London, Murray, 1927. 27-19052 

Walsh, Thomas, ed. The Catholic an- 
thology, by .., 522 p. WN. Y., Mac- 
millan, 1927. 27-18998 

Whetham, William Cecil Dampier. Poli- 
tics and the land. 215 p. Cambridge, 
Eng., The University press, 1927. 

27-19281 

White, Edward Lucas. Why Rome fell. 
364 p. N. Y¥., Harper, “1927.  27-19245 

Whyte, Sir Alexander Frederick. China 
and foreign powers; an historical re- 
view of their relations, by ... Pub- 
lished under the auspices of the Royal 
institute of international affairs, 1927. 
78 p. London, Oxford university press, 
1927. 27-19382 

Wildes, Harry Emerson. Thespress and 
social currents in Japan ... Thesis 
(Ph.D.)—University of Pennsylvania, 
1927.) Phila., 1927. 27-19395 


Martin J. 
asked about. 


Government Books 
and Publications 


Navigation Laws of the United. States, 
1927. Price 10 cents. 27-27636 
Tidal Datum Planes. By H. A. Marmer, 
Assistant Chief, Division of Tides and 
Currents, United States Coast and 
Geodetic Survey. Special Publication 
No. 135. Price 30 cents. 27-27637 


| Safety Code for Forging and Hot Metal 


Stamping. American Drop Forging 
Institute and National Safety Council, 
Sponsors. ‘Tentative American Stand- 
ard Approved April 8, 1927. Ameri- 
can Engineering Standards Committee. 
Bulletin of the United States Bureau 
of Labor Statistics No..421. Price 15 
cents. L27-359 

Music in Platoon Schools. Report of a 
National Committee acting under the 
direction of the Bureau of Education 
in cooperation with the National Com- 
mittee on Music in Platoon or Work- 
Study-Play Schools. By Will Earhart, 
Chairman, Director of Music, Pitts- 
burgh Public. School. City School 
Leaflet No. 27. 

Informe Acera de La Segunda Confer- 
encia Pan Americana Sobre Estrand- 
ardizacion. Publicado por el Consejo 
Central Ejutivo de la Alta Comision 
Inter-Americana. Seccion de los Es- 
tados Unidos, Alta Comision Inter- 
Americana. 20 cents el Ejemplar. 

27-27638 
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The Weekly Index 

‘The page 
reference used is the Yearly Index Number 
which is consecutive from March 4 of each year. 


Is published in every Monday issue- 


ETE 
PAGE TWELVE 


: Mr. Kellogg Asks 
E Higher Pay for 
Division Chiefs 


Secretary of State Favors 
Permanent Appointments 
if Salaries Were Made 
Attractive. 


[Continued from Page 1.1] 
the Far Eastern Division, have advo- 
cated the appointment of a permanent 
chief rather than a foreign service officer 
who could not hold office more than three 
years. The post of chief of the Far 
Eastern Division has not been filled, it 
was stated. 
Division Chiefs Listed. 

The Foreign Service Officers at pres- 
ent on duty in the department as chiefs 
of divisions and their respective posts 
follow: Chief of the Division of Latin 
American Affairs, Stokeley W. Morgan; 
Chief of the Division of Western Euro- 
pean Affairs, Theodore , Marriner; Chief 
of the Division of Near Eastern Affairs, 
G. Howland Shaw; Chief of the Divi- 
sion of Mexican Affairs, Franklin Mott 
Gunther; and Chief of the Division of 
Eastern European Affairs, Robert F. 
Kelley. 

Mr. Gunther, now chief of the Mex- 
ican Division, is scheduled to go into 
the field in March, it was stated, when 
his three-year term im the Department 
expires. 

Secretary Kellogg has adopted the 
policy of keeping Foreign Service offi- 
cors in their field posts as long as pos- 
sible, it ~was stated, since he believes 
that after a man has become acmainted 
with the language and the country he 
should not be shifted to another port- 
In the past there was a tendency to 
shift diplomats from one foreign post 
to another every two or three years. 


| Supreme Court 


of the 
United States 


Journal] and Day Call 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States heard arguments on four cases 
on October 26. Two cases were sub- 
mitted on the printed briefs. Four. at- 
torneys were admitted to practice before 
the Court. 

The full text of the journal for the 
day and day call for Thursday, October 
27, follows: 

Present: The Chief Justice, Mr. Justice 
Holmes, Mr. Justice Wan Devanter, Mr. 
Justice McReynolds, Mrs. Justice Bran- 
dies, Mr. Justice Butler, Mr. Justice San- 
ford, and Mr. Justice Stone. 

John J.D. Preston, of Charleston, W. 
Va., Paul J. Sedjwick, of Washington, D. 
C.; F. M. Livezey, of Huntington, W. 
Va.; and Elmer Haslett, of San Fram- 
cisco, Calif., were admitted to practice. 

No. 74, Andrew W. Mellon, Director 
General of Railroads, as agent designated 
by the President, ete-, plaintiff in error, 
v. Thomas E. O0’Neil. Submitted by Mr. 
Cliftor P. Williamson and Mr. Herbext 
S. Oeden for the plaintiff in error, ard 
by Mr. Nathan Baliin for the defend- 
in error. 

67. City of Hammon, petitioner, 
Line, Inc. Argumemt 
William J. Whinezy 


ant 

No. 
¥, Schappi Bus 
concluded by Mr. 
for the respondent. 

No. 68. City of Hammond, petitioser 
vy. Farina Bus Line and Transportation 
Company. Submitted by Mr. Louis ae | 
Michener, Mr. C. B- Tinkham and Mir. 
Gerald Gillett for the petitioner, and by 
Mr. Jesse J. Ricks and Mr. Edmond W. 
Hobel for the respondent. | 

No. 69. Mercantile Trust Company of | 
St. Louis, Missouri, petitioner vy. Wilmot | 
Road District. Argued by Mr. George 
B. Rose for the petitioner, and by Mr. | 
Robert E. Wiley for the respondent. 

No. 10. Louisville Gas & Electric | 
Company, plaintiff in error, v. W. H. | 
Shanks, as auditor of the State of Ken- | 
tucky. Argued by Mr. Matthew 
O’Dogherty for the plaintiff in error, 
and case submitted by Mr. Swager Shhir- 
ley for the defendant in error. 

‘No. 71. CG. Lewellyn, Collector of | 
Internal Revenue for the Twenty-third | 
District of the United States, etc., peti- | 
tioner, v. Electric Reduction Company. 
Argued by Assistant Attorney Gen@ral 
Galloway for the petitioner, aid by Mr. | 
S. Leo Ruelander, for the respondent. 

Adjourned’ until October 27 12 | 
o’clock. 

The day call for October 27 will be | 
as follows: Nos. 394, 383, 72,73, 75 Cand | 
76), 77, 78, 80,85 and 86, 


at 


Station WABQ Protests 
Recent Allocation Charge | 


Claiming to be one of the standard | 
frequency stations of the United States, | 
Station WABQ, Philadelphia, protested 
at a hearing before the Federal Radio | 
Commission October 26 against being | 
shifted under’ the recent wave lemgth | 
allocations to 1,340 kilocycles, usinge 500 | 
watts of power. 

The station, owned and operated by | 
the Keystone Broadcasting Co., re- 
quested authority to remainon the fre- 
quency of 1,150 kilocycles, claiming that | 
the new assignment made it impossible | 
for most owners of radio receiving sets | 
in Philadelphia to pick up its programs. | 

Station WCAU of the Universal 
Broadtasting Company, Philadelphia, 
now operating on 1,150 kilocycles, pro- 
tested the application, while WCAM, 
Camden, N. J., also on that frequency, 
was not represented at the hearing. 
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Agriculture 
Department of Agriculture 
Northern and Southern hemispheres. 


Senator Brookhart declares 


nite solution for problem. 


set for December. 
Page 9, Col. 

markets. 
Purchasing power of farm 


last eight years. 
Page 1, Col. 





1926. 
Page 4, Col. 
Weekly weather and crop bulletin. 
Page 4, Col. 


Automotive Industry | Economic Questions 


elaim for | 
patent on carburetor, finding grinding 
of hydrocarbon to separate particles 


Examiners-in-chief allow 


is new to art. (Burt D. Stevens). 
Page 11, Col. 
Largest part of Brazil‘s 
imports come from America. 


Page 9, Col. 


Bankin g-Finance 


President appoints Henry H. Bond as 


Assistant Secretary of Treasury. 

Page 7, 

Statistics of direct loans by 
mediate Credit banks. 


Col. 


Page -7, Col. 
Daily statement of the United 


Treasury. Page 


Changes in status of National Banks 


as of October 25. 
Page 6, Col. 
Foreign Exchange Rates. 
Page 
See “Railroads,” 


Books-Publications 


New books received at the Library of 


Congress. 


Page 11, Col. 6 


Publications issued by 
ment, 


Coal 


Daniel 


the Govert 


Harrington, of the 


explosions. 

; Page 10, Col. 
Pittsburgh coal produ 

declares rate decision 

district is warranted. 


from 


Page 6, Col. 
coke production 
commerce chart. 


Coal and 


eae 
by weekls 


Page 9, Col. 2 


Comzeerce-Trade 
Director 
Domestic Commerce says 

tribution methods are wasteful. 
Page 1, Col. 


Great interest being shown in recom- 


mendations for simplified practice. 


Page 1, Col. 3; 


promote 


Pe 


trace 


manent Institute to 
is created by Poland. 
Weekly 


the Department of Commerce. 


Page 9, Col. 2 


Daily 


C 


commodity price analysis, 


Page 4 


or porations 


Board of Tex Appeals rules transfe 


Shi pnents of Iron 
And Steel Smaller 


Decline 


Import Movements 


in Both Export and 
Re- 


corded in Month. 


Exports and imports of iron and steel 
declined im September. Aggregate ex- 


| borts for the first nine months of 1927 


were 4,644,358 tons, while imports for 
iod aggregated 571,894 tors, 

The Iron and Steel Division of the 
Department of Commerce reported, Oc- 


| tober 26, statistics of the outgoing and 


Incoming movement for the month and 


| for the year up tathe end of September. 
| The full 


text follows: 

Both the exports and imports of iron 
and steel declined in September as com- 
pared with the shiprents made during 
August. The outbouud shipments made 
during the months totaléd 166,352 gross 
tons as against 175,686 tons in August, 
while imports aggregated only 58,464 
tons in contrast with a total of 68,386 
tons received during the earlier month. 

Cumulative exports of iron and steel 
products over the nine months: of the 


' current year have totaled 1,664,358 tons 


with total imports of 571,894 tons, 

The principal item in the September 
export trade was scrap, of which 30,084 
tons was shipped abroad Other large 
tonnages recorded were Loiler tubes and 
welded pipe, 17,246 tons; tin plate, 
13,484 toms; and plain structural shapes, 
3,366 tons. 

In the import trade the 


nage Was shown by structural shapes, 


15,639 tons, with pig von 9,169 tons, and | 
steel bars, 9,018 tons as the othe: more | 


outstanding items, 


issues 
estimates on wheat production for the 


Page 4, Col. 


facts 
show national calamity for agriculture 
and that Congress must find some defi- 


Page 1, Col. 


Representative Cole advocates earlier 
tariff hearing on corn rates than that 


Daily price analysis of fruit, vege- 
table, meat, grain, butter and cheese | 


Page 4 | 
products 
rose in September to highest level of | 


Argentine crop area increased over 


automobile | 


Inter- 


States 


Page 11, Col.7 


Bureau of 
Mines, descvibes the work of the Safety 
Division, of which he is Chief Engineer 
with particular reference to coal mine 


indicated 


of Bureau of Foreign and 
present dis- 


| 
| 
Page 9, Col. 7 | 
index of business chart by 
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r 


largest ton- | 


ummaary of All News C 


+ 
| 


of property before passage of Revenue | 
Act of 1918, to take effect at death, 
excludes property from gross estate. 
(Crewe, et al.). Page 8, Col. 1 
Board of Tax Appeals rules against | 
inventory taken upon basis or cost or | 
market. (Frederick A. Stearns). | 
Page 8, Col. 4 | 


1 


Cotton 


Daily price analysis 
wool markets. 


6 of cotton and 

Page 4 

Weather conditions reported favor- 

4| able in cotton belt. 

Page 4, Col. 4 

Cotton production and process indi- 
by weekly commerce chart. 

Page 9, Col. 2 


Court Decisions 

| See Special Index and Law Digest 
on Page 11. 

| Customs 


5 | Customs Court holds cotton golf 
| bags dutiable as athletic eqtipment. 
4 | Page 1, Col. 6 


| cated 


5 





Director of Budget Bureau reviews 
Governmental economies and debt re- 
ductions effected under budget system. 
1 Page 7, Col. 1 
Education 


Geographic Board adopts official 
designations for 23 places located in 
Shasta, Tehoma, Plumas and Lassen 
counties, Calif. 


1 
| 
Page 3, Col. 1 

Many of platoon schools found to | 


offer opportunity for study of music | 
free or at low cost. 


Foodstuffs 


Daily price analysis of foodstuffs. 
Page 4 


5 


Page 2, Col. 5 | 


9 





| . + 
; Foreign Affairs 
Division of the Canary Islands into | 
‘| two provinces has been decreed by | 
Spain. 
Page 9, Col. 7 
President confers with American | 
Minister to China on Chinese situation | 
and latter opposes interference. 
Page 3, Col. 1 
Secretary of State sees nothing to | 
disqualify General Moneada from run- 
ning in Nicaraguan presidential elec- | 
tions. 
9 


Page 2, Col. 7 
_s . 
Foresiry 

Execttive 
Ocala 


proclamation 
Division of 


segregates 
Florida National 


9 


3 | Forest. 
cers association 
Fairmont 


Page 4, Col. 5 
net i 
Gov't Personnel 
Secretary of State to go before Con- 
gress for enlarged appropriations so as 
permit reoraganization of Depart- 
ment of State. 


4 | 
to 


Page 1, Col. 7 
the President }| 
Page 3 | 
General Account- 


Daily engagements of 
of the United States. 

Daily decisions of 
ing Office. 


» 


Page 10, Col. 2 
‘ 9 . YY 
Gov't Topical Survey 
Daniel Harrington, of the Bureau of 
Mines, describes the work of the Safety 
Division, of which he is Chief Envineer, 
with particular reference to -cal mine 
explosions. 
Page 10, Ccl. 3 
. . 
Iremigretion 
Court of Appeals, 1st Cir. affirms 
lower court in Chinese deportation case. 
(Moy Said Ching v. Moy Yee Kat). 
Page 11, Col. 2 


| Statement Drafted on Cest 
Of Produciag Briar Pives 


preliminary statement covering the 
of producing briar-wood pipes in 
this country and abread has been tenta- 
| tively agreed upon by members of the 
| Tariff Commission, it was announced 
orally by the Commission on October 26. 
The Commission plans to have 
statement in the hands of interested 
parties at least 30 dazs in advance of 
December 1, the date which the Com- 
mission has set for holding public hear- 
ings in the matter. 


A 


costs 


1s 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Annual Mortality Rate 


Decreased This Year | 


Index for 42 Weeks Is One 
Unit Less Thasa for Same 
Same Peried of 1926. 


Sixty-seven cities with a total popu- 
lation of.30,000,000 had a mortality rate 
of 11.4 per 1,000 for the week ended Oc- 

| tober 22, as against 11.3 for the corre- 
sponding week last year, according to 
the weekly health index issued by the 
Department of Commeree on October 26. 

The annual rate for 67 cities is given 
as 12.5 for the 42 weeks of 1927, as 
against 16.3 for the corresponding weeks 
ef 1925. 

The highest rate (€19.3) appears 
Nashville, Tenn., and the lowest (5.1) 
for Canton, Ohio. The highest infant 
mortality rate (163) ~appears for Flint, 
Mich., and the lowest for Des Moines, 
Iowa; Duluth, Minm.; New Bedford, 
Mass.; Schnectady, N. Y., dnd Spokane, 
| Wash., which reported no infant. mor- 
' tality. 


for 
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ef rayon for 
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Ironand Steel 


Iron and steel composite prices 

dicated by weekly commerce chart. 

Page 9, Col. 2 

Declined noted in September exports 
and imports of iron and steel. 

Page 12, Col. 


in- 


° 


Insurance 


Sixty-seven cities had mortality 
rate of 114 per 1,000 for week ended 
October 22. 


Manufacturers 


Patent claims 
washing machine 
Mandry). 


improvement in 
(Lee 


for 
are rejected. 


Page 11, Col. 4 
Patent claims rejected on device for 
clamping bed covers. (Fred Ness). 
Page 11, Col. 1 
Bureau of Standards devises methéd 
for testing quality of paper. 
Page 1, Col. 4 
Great interest being, shown in recom- 
mendations for simplified practice. 


Page 1, Col. 3 
Milling 


Department of Agriculture issues 
estimates of wheat production for the 
Northern and Southern hemispheres. 

Page 4, Col. 1 

Daily grain market price analysis. 

Page 4 


Mines and Minerals 


Daniel Harrington, of the Bureau of 
Mines, describes the work of the Safety 
Division, of which he is Chief Engineer, 
with particular reference to coal mine 
explosions. 

Page 10, Col. 3 
ee YY 
Municipal Gov't 
hears arguments as to constitutional 
authority of municipal ordinances regu- 
lating bus traffic. 
v. Scheffer Bus Line.) 
Page 1, Col. 7 


National Defense 


dress before National Association 
Manufacturers, advocates program 
replenish munitions stocks said to He 
nearly exhausted. 


(City of Hammond 


Page 12, Col. 3 | 
| 


| Public Utilities 


‘ authority of municipal ordinances regu- 


| radio supplies in hands of dealers and 


Supreme Court of the United States | jobbers, 


| location. 


| Railroads 
Assistant Secretary of War, in ad- | 
of | 





Page 1, Col. 2 | 
Secretary of Navy admits he relieved | 


Admiral Megruder because of article 
published by him—offers corre- 
spondence in support of his position . 


: ized to operate tracks owned by Penn- 
| sylvania, 
| railways. 


Page 1, Col. 1 | 


War Department reduces stock of 
ammunitions at ordinance depot in New 
Jersey. 


Page 12, Col. 4 


' 
| declares 


Navy Department abandons plan for | 
trip of Dirigible ‘‘Les Angeles” to Ot- | 


towa, Canada. . 


| postponed to November 3. 


Page 12, Col. | 
Rayon may supersede silk for hg | 


cords of Army. af 


Orders issued to the personnel of the | 


War Department. 


Page 10, Col. 7 | 
Jrders issued to the personnel of the | 


Navy Department. 
Page 10, Cel. 1 
Bids asked fox construction of steel 
mooring mast. 


Oil 

Supreme Court of the United States 
hears arguments 
of oil lands. 


itiefer), 


Packers 
Daily price anal 
stcck markets 


Page 12, 


(Kinney-Coastal Oi Co. v. 


Page 11, Cel. 3 
q 


ae 


ysis of meat and live- 


Page 4 


Rayon fs Under Test 

For Army Hat Cards 

Adoption Considered By War 
Department If Serviee- 


ability Is Shown. 
Experiments looking toward adoption 
manufaciure of hat 


for Army campzign hats, to 


| ‘ 
} Yan 
ICi 


> 


Zz e- 


e 


; 20 at the Department of War. Servic 
ability of rayon cords is under test. 
| The full text of the statement follows: 
Rayon or which 
! grown to 

within the 


artificial silk, 
such 
last 


| the ranks of the army. Experiments are 


enormous 
few years, has 


being conducted to determine the service- | 


ability of rayon hat cords to take the 
| place of the present type made of a mix- 
' ture of cotton 
It has been 


mohair. 

found from reports from 
various garrisons, posts, camps and sta- 
tions, that a number of mon are purchas- 

| ing what they thought to be silk hat 
cords from post exchan,es, but which 
were In reality made of rayon. These 
' hat cords were worn in lieu of the 
| Pees issue hat. ccrds, as they are 
claimed to present a much dressier ap- 
| pearance, ea 


‘ a 
uaboratory tests and experiments ¢éf- 


ducted by the office of the Quartermaster 
General indicate that the rayon hat cord, 
in addition to having a much better ap- 
pearance, when dyed with fast dye, re- 
tains its luster and co'or for a much 


| shale and sandy gravel 


j on Federal ‘projects with s lt least ef- 
Col. 7 


| Rubber 


as to use of surface | 


} SOP. 


*% | western cgmmecity rate investigation. 
2 a ; 
Page 12, Gol. | 


| to 
| Ca., the Cavalry Board; Fort Riley, Kancz., 
| and the Field Atillery Poard, 


cords | } 
supplatt 
| cotton and mohair cords now in use, are 


nx conducted, it was stated October | 
| 


| Public Lands 


ontained in Todays Issue 
Indexed by Groups and Classifications 


< > 

Weekly commerce chart indicative 
of hog and cattle receipts and prices. 
Page 9, Col. 2 


Patents 


See Special Index and Law Digest 
on Page 11. 


Postal Service 


Parcel post for delivery in Finland 
must and those for delivery in Gold 
Coast, Iceland and Sierra Leone may be 
sealed. 

Page 2, Col. 7 


Colorado lands to be opened to entry. 
Page 4, Col. 1 


Public Health 


Sixty-seven cities had mortality | 
rate of 11.4 per 1,000 for week ended 
October 22. 

Page 12, Col. 3 | 

Dengue _. fever under’ control in| 
Texas. 

Page 12, Col. 6 | 


Supreme Court of the United States 
hears arguments as to constitutional 





lating bus traffic. (City of Hammond 
v. Scheffer Bus Line.) 
Page 1, Col. 7 
August statistics of operating ex- 
penses revenues and net income of 
large telephone companies. 
Page 7, Col. 5 | 
Bell Telephone authorized. to acquire 
subsidiary. 


Radio 


Quarterly 


Page 6, Col. 3 


statistics on stocks 


of | 


Page 9, Col. 1 
Station WABQ of Philadetphia pro- | 
tests recent change in its frequency al- 


age 12, Col. 1 | 


Interstate Commerce Commissioner 
jastman files minority report holding 
the public ownership of railroads is 
simply a question of practical expedi- | 
ency. 





Page 1,.Col. 5 

Union Belt Line of Detroit author- 

Vabash and Pere Marqueite 

- Page 6, Col. 4 

Pittsburgh coal producers association | 

rate decision from Fairmont | 
district is warranted. 

Page 6, Col. 4 

Hearing on proposed acquisition of 

Georgig line by Seaboard Air Line | 


Page 6, Col. 4 


Order vacated in Memphis-South- 
Page 6, Col. 3 
Summery of rate complaints. 


Page 6, Col. 2 | 


e 
Reclametion 
Irrigation czenals built through adobe- 
material de- | 
liver highest per cent of water to land | 


ficient. 
Page I, Col. 2 } 


Great Britain makes mo changes in 
rubveyv restricticn. . 
Pzze 1, Col. 3 
e 

C1eTCe 

Coast 
Als: 


and Geodetic Survey reports 
ska earthavake as of world-shaking | 
| 


3, Col. 4 | 





Pas 


e 


greater length cf time than the present 
type of issue hat cord and it costs less. 
An exoverimental issue of the rayon 
hat cords for practical test is being made 
the Infaniry Board, Fort Benning, 


ort Brage, 
Norih Carolina. 

This is the first use of rayon in the 
army. Whether or not this hat cord 
will be recommended for general use 
throumhout the Army in place of the 

type wiil probabiy depend 
y upcen the recommendaticns of 
boards upon the conclusicn of 
practical field tesis. 


| Dengue Fever Is Brought 


has | 
proporticns | 


invadcd | : : . 
| which about five years ago was consid- 





Under Control in Texas 

ah ee 
Dengue fever, a disease trangmitied by 
the bite of certain species of mosquito, 


ered a serious health problem in the 
State of Texas, is: rapidly disappearing 
in that State, dué to mosquito control, 
accord.ng to a report received at the 
United States Public Health Service Oc- 
tober 26 from the Texas Department of 
Health. The full text of the report fol- 
lows: 

Dengue fever, which some five or six 
years ago was a serious health problem 
in this State, has fast disappeared, the 
number of cases diminishing rapidly each 


| successive year, with a new low record 


set this year of 21 reported cases, ac- 
cording to statistics on file with the State 


| Depariment of Health. 


Dengue fever, which is endemic in 
Mexico and is transmitted by the bite 
of an infect Aedes species of the mos- 
quito family, has been ‘brought under 
control by mosquito-control work done 
cooperatively by the State Department 


2 . 
Shipping 
Vessel for Canadian Pacific Steam- 
ships, Ltd., is launched in England. 
Page 9, Col. 7 
French Government plans to subsi- 
dize merchant marine. 
Page 9, Col. 7 
Silk 
Rayon may supersede silk for hat 
cords of Army. Page 12, Col. 4 


Social Welfare 


President proclaims November 24 as 
day of Thanksgiving. Page 3, Col. 6 


Sugar 


Senator Nye says recent action of 
Cuban Government t« control sugar ex- 
ports embodies same principle as ve- 
toed McNary-Haugen bill. 

Page 1, Col. 4 


Supreme Court 


Supreme Court of the United States 
hears arguments as to constitutional 
authority of municipal ordinances regu- 
lating bus traffic. (City of Hammond 
v. Scheffer Pus Line.) 

Page 1, Col. 7 

Supreme Court of the United States 
hears arguments as to use of surface 
of oil lands. (Kinney-Coastal Oil Co. v. 
Kieffer), Page 11, Col. 3 

Journal and Day,Call of the Supreme 
Court of the United tSates for Oct. 27. 


Page 12 
Tariff 


Representative Cole advocates earlier 
p 


| traiff hearing on corn rates than than 
| set for December. 


Page 9, Col. 4 
Tariff Commission tentatively ap- 

proves preliminary veport covering 

costs of producing briar-wood pipes. 





ternal Revenue in decisions of 
of Tax Appeals. 


wool markets. 


cated by weekly commerce chart. 
T obacco 


for final hearing on case involving uSe 
of word “Havana” on cigars not made 
in Cuba. 


T rade Practices 


wool markets. 


eftcetcd in Germany. 


| 
| 
| 


‘to Canadian 


Page 12, Col. 3 


Taxation 


Acquiescences of Commissioner of In- 
Board 
Page 8, Col. 3 
Summary of decisions by Board of 


| Tax Appeals. 


Page 8, Col. 2 
Rep. Bacharach outlines views on tax 


| reduction, 


Page 7, Col. 4 
rd of Tax Appeals. 
Page 8, Col. 2 
See Special Index and Digest of Tax 


Calerdar of Boa 


Decisions on Page 8. 


T extiles. 


Daily price analysis of cotton and 
Page 4 
Cotton production and process indi- 


Page 9, Col. 2 


Federal Trade Commission sets date 


Paze,9, Col. 6 





Federal Trade Commission sets date 


for final hearing on case involving use 
of word “Havana” on cigars not made 
in Cuba. 


V eterans 


Page 9, Col. 6 


Veterans’ Bure2u paid $30,565,657.04 


as death and disability compensation 
and military 
September. 


W eather 


and naval insurance in 


Page 7, Col. 3 


Weekly weather and crop bulletin. 
Page 4, Col. 4 


W ool 


analysis of cotton and 

Page 4 
entral organization of wool dealers 
Page 1, Col. 5 


Daily ’price 
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Trip of ‘Los Angeles’ 


To Qiiawa Abandoned 


== 
ta 


- 


og 


Absence of Permanent Landing 


at All Times Causes in 
Navy’s Decision. 


Absence of a permanent landing, party 
to stand by at all times when the Navy 
dirigible “Los Angeles” might arrive, has 
caused the Department of the Navy to 
abandon any plan for a trip of the diri- 
gible to Ottawa, Canada, the Depart- 
on October 26, The 
full text of the statement follows: 

The Navy Department ha {regretfully 
decided to abandon any plan “ make the 
trip to Ottawa at the present time. 

The absence of a permanent landing 
party to stand by at all times when the 
ship might possibly arrive, the difficulty 
of handling a rigid airship on the ground 
where no mast or other permanent in- 
stallation exists; and with the landing 
party not having previous airships ex- 
perience, and the limited time available 
for the planning of the trip, have led to 
the conclusjon that it would be uriwise to 
attempt it. 

The Department desires to. express its 
warm appreciation of the willingness of 
the Canadian authorities to cdoperate in 
receiving the ship and hopes that a visit 
territory may later he 


ment announced 


feasible. 


of Health, city and county health officials 
and the United States Public Health 
Service along the southern border of the 


‘State, according to Dr. J. C. Anderson, 


State health officer, 
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Munition Stocks 


Are Reduced at 
New Jersey Depot 


PRICE 5 CENTS 


Secretary of War Announces 
Disposition of 20,300 
Tons of Explosives 
Since 1926. 


The Secretary of War, Dwight F. 
Davis, in a letter to Senator Edwards 
(Dem.), of, New Jersey, made public 
October 26, announced that the amount 
of dangerous explosives at the Raritan 
Ordnance Depot at Metuchen, N. J., has 
been reduced by ‘20,300 tons since th: 
beginning of 1926. This leaves on hand 
there, he said, approximately 56,500 tons 
of ammunition at present. 

The full text of Secretary 
letter dated October 17, follows: 

Your interest in calling the attention 
of the Secretary of War in your letter 
of October 4, 1927, to the comment of 
Mr. Frederick F. Richardson, mn 
Secretary, Board of Chosen Freéholdets, 
County of Middlesex, New Brunswick, 
N. J., in regard to the reduction of dan- 
gerous explosives at Raritan Ordnance 
Depot, Metuchen, N. J., is very much ap- 
preciated. * It is considered very impor- 
tant that all interested persons have a 
clear understanding of the situation. 

The following is a statement of the 
approximate tonnage of ammunition on 
hand at present and the status of the 
beginning of 1926: Bulk explosives, high 
explosive ammunition and bombs, 32,- 
in 1927; 44,300 in 1926; shrapnel 
ammunition, primers, etc., 7,200 in 1927; 
13,700 in 1926; smokeless powder, 17,- 
100 in 1927; 18,800 in 1926; total, 56,500 
tons in 1927; 76,800 in 1926, 

Quantity Salvaged. 

The quantity cf high explosive ammu- 
nition and bombs showns as on hand at 
the present time (1927) does not include 
ammunition being ‘broken down under 
contract. A greater part of the break- 
ing down has been accomplished and 
salvaged explosives shipped out. 

The reduction of 20,300 tons of am 


Davis 


munition is being brought about by thee 


breaking down of 12,500 tons of ammu- 
nition under the contract referred to, 
and by the shipment of 7,780 tons of 
ammunition to meet the requirements 
of the service. The 82,206 tons of am- 
munition referred to in General Williams’ 
statement in the hearing on the two de- 
ficiency bills of 1927, pamphlet No. 33391, 
page 842, is the quantity that would be 
moved if the appropriation of $2,338,233 
is made available. It will be seen that 
this quantity is substantially the same 
as that shown in the table above. 

In making his statement of material 
to be removed, General Williams took 
into consideration the reduction in 
stocks due to the breaking down of am- 
munition by contract and the shipments 
made since the beginning of 1926. 

The reduction accomplished by break- 
ing down ammunition has been made 
without expenditure of funds, the con- 
tractor receiving part of the material in 
return for the breaking down. In addi- 
tion, he gives a return to the Govern- 
ment by reconditioning certain material 
and by furnishing a quantity of powder 
delivered, at another post. The‘item of 
$2,338,233, required for the removal of 
the remaining high explosjve ammunition 
includes $1,638,768 for transportation, 
$221,965 for handling of material and 
in and out of magazines and $477,500 
for repair of magazines into which the 
ammunition from Raritan would be 
moved. The shipment of 7,780 tons for 
service requirements made since the be- 
ginning of 1926 has cost proportionately 
much less than the 32,200 tons yet to be 
removed as repair of magazines was not 
necessary. In addition, the: destination 
of the ammunition was such that less 
expensive hauls were involved. 


a 


Navy Invites Bids 
For Mooring Mast 


Bids for the construction for the Navy 
Bureau of Aeronautics of a structural 
steel mohile mooring mast have been 
invited by the Bureau of Yards, and 
Docks, and will be opened on November 
23, according to a statement by the Bu- 
reau October 26. 

In connection with ‘the call for bids, 
the Chief of the Navy Bureau of Aero- 
naytics, Rear Admiral W. A. Moffett, de- 
clared orally Octqber 26 that such a@ 
mast would simplify the problem of 
moving the Navy’s dirigible “Los An- 
geles.” This mast is to be telescopic and 
mounted on a tractor that could pull the 
ship in and out of her hangar. 

The idea of such a device was con- 
ceived by Lieut. Commander C. E. Rosen- 
dahl, commanding officer of the “Los 
Angeles,” and others stationed at the 
airship’s base, Admiral Moffett said. 

The full text of the advertisement for 
bids follows: 

Sealed Bids, indorsed “Bids for Mast, 
Specification No. 5510,” will be received 
at the Bureau of Yards and Docks, Navy 
Department, Washington, ® C., until 
11 o’clock a. m., November 23, 1927, and 
then and there publicly opened, for struc- 
tural steel mobile mooring mast with tele- 
scopic tower, at the Naval Air Station, 
Lakehurst, N. J. Specifieation No. 6510 
and accompanying drawings may be ob- 
tained on application to the Bureau, to 
the Commandant, Fourth Naval District, 
Philadelphia, Pa., or to the Commanding 
Officer, Naval Air Station, Lakehurst, 
N. J. Deposit of a check or postal money 
order for 425, payable to the Chief of 
the Bureau of Yards and Docks, is re- 


quired as security for the safe return} * 


of the drawings and specification. L. £: 
Gregory, Chief of ‘Bureau, October 24 
1927, 
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